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" Jesus of Nazareth, our divinest Symbol! Higher has the 
human Thought not yet reached! A Symbol of quite peren¬ 
nial, infinite character, whose significance will ever demand 
to be anew inquired, into, and anew made manifest.” 

Carlyle. 
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" I esteem the Gospels to be thoroughly genuine, for there 
shines forth from them the reflected splendour of a sublimity, 
proceeding from the person of Jesus Christ, and of as divine 
a kind as was ever manifested upon earth.” 
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" The long truce in the criticism of Christian Theology is 
drawing to its end. It is when men most urgently need God 
that they become least patient with foolish presentations 
and dogmas. The new believers are very definite!}' set upon 
a thorough analysis of the nature and growth of the Christian 
creeds and ideas.” 



EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


My Dear Mr. Wells, 

In the preface to your God 
the Invisible King you prepare the reader for 
statements that “ may jar harshly against deeply 
rooted mental habits,” and warn him that “the 
departure from accepted beliefs he will find 
therein is no vague scepticism, but a quite 
sharply-defined objection to dogmas very widely 
revered.” I cannot do better than in my turn 
let a reader of mine know in advance that if 
he is not prepared for a similar “catastrophe” 
in respect of his own long-cherished and fondly- 
guarded conceptions of Christianity—or to put 
it in the intensely vivid and no less forcible lan¬ 
guage of old Latimer,—if he is not ready “to 
smell the word of God, and forsake the school- 
doctors and such fooleries,”—he had better leave 
the Message alone. For the person who can 
possibly read me to some purpose will be he who 
will consent to go to the Gospel in all singleness 
of heart, and follow it laboriously and trustingly, 
having no other thought but how best to grasp 
its meaning and enter into its spirit, neglecting 
nothing and rejecting nothing, believing fully 
what he can and confessing freely what he can¬ 
not, neither letting his faith be quenched for 
fear of failure nor his confession for fear of 
censure. At any rate, this is the spirit in which 
I approached my task and wrote the Message, 
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and it is in this spirit the reader will have to 
take it up if he is to have the patience to go 
through it or get any good out of it. 

Again, it will probably be advanced in' some 
quarters that the fact of my not being baptised 
Christian in itself incapacitates me for the work 
I have set myself to do here: because, as an 
Anglican chaplain actually argued with me the 
other day in Kashmir, no one who has not been 
baptised can enter into the spirit of Christianity. 
Tt is true that I am neither by birth nor persuasion 
a Christian. But that I should have thought, 
far from incapacitating, distinctly qualified me 
for the work. It cannot be denied that the thing 
primarily needed in the treatment of all questions 
touching religion is—a perfectly open mind. And 
this ordinarily no born Christian can hope to have, 
for the simple reason that being brought up in 
the tenets of one or the other of the numerous 
Christian sects, he from his childhood contracts 
a sectarian bias, and what is unconsciously im¬ 
bibed at that very impressionable age, it will be 
admitted, could not even with the best of will 
be entirely got over in maturer years. This 
apart, I have still to learn that the sprinkling of 
even consecrated water makes a man Christian, 
or refusing to repeat any formula of faith or 
subscribe to any set of dogmas unmakes him. 

Most sincerely yours, 

A. S. WADI A. 

" Woodlands,” Chemboor, Bombay, 

April i, 1920. 
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" And I nave felt 

A presence that disturbs rue with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a Spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 


Wordsworth. 




CHAPTER I 


CHRIST AND GODHEAD 

With what could a study of the religion of 
Christ more fittingly commence than with an 
inquiry into the nature and attributes of Him 
whose express image and special envoy he claimed 
to be? And yet no inquiry could be more futile 
nor any less convincing than one into the nature 
and attributes of God. Still the Quest of the 
Absolute has captured the heart and imagination 
of man from the first rude manifestations of his 
self-consciousness, and will, in all probability, 
continue to draw him in its lure till he stands 
perfected, having fully and finally realised himself. 

Thousand and one have been the names devised 
to bring the varied and innumerable conceptions 
of the Creator within the limits of our moral 
and intellectual perceptions, and million and one 
have been the images created to visualise Him 
to our physical eye. Yet the grand result of all 
this vast and complex process is that certain 
notions of the Godhead have been evolved and 
handed down to us which are at once compre¬ 
hensive and limited, shadowy and definite, 1 — 
the Mystical Heart of Things eluding as ever the 
grasp of human eye and imagination to the last. 

Various also have been the theories started in 
3 
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comparatively modern times to account for the 
origin of the idea of God. Some like Hume and 
Strauss trace it with Epicurus and Lucretius in 
elemental fear; others like Herbert Spencer and 
Grant Allen in the worship of the manes of the 
dead ancestors, while Ritschl and Schleiermacher 
with the countless host of Christian theologians 
in the innate piety and immediate personal ex¬ 
perience resulting from the ceaseless working 
and insistent demands of, what Kant calls, the 
Moral Law within. But here again the outcome 
of all the vast and patient research has been as 
uncertain as unconvincing, and the Origin of the 
Divine Idea has eluded us as completely as the 
Idea itself. On this grand eternal theme all that 
we can dare affirm with some assurance and con¬ 
viction is that there is an all-pervading, ever- 
existing Spirit, co-extensive with the all-prevalent 
Matter and co-eternal with the Universe itself. 
Towards this simple and sublime aspect of the 
Unknown, by various names and widely differing 
avenues, the best thought of the world has ever 
moved. Men of science like Newton and Darwin, 
philosophers like Bacon and Nietzsche, poets like 
Goethe and Byron have all in one way or another 
subscribed to it: and even Christ himself was 
not very far from it when he, on a''memorable 
occasion, proclaimed, " God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” 

In this aspect of a pure Spirit, the Godhead can 
have no personality whatever, and consequently, 
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the personal attributes that are usually ascribed 
to It—of justice, mercy, truth, love, benevolence 
and many other of a like nature—are simply 
meaningless when used in connection with It. 
Nor can the Godhead, when viewed in this light, 
be looked upon as an actively-intervening moral 
agency to strike at evil or set the wrong right. 
The only way in which It can be said to intervene 
in the affairs of the world and of the human-fold 
is by law. So perfect in working is Law and so 
universal is its reign that to those who are not 
prepared to surrender their reason and judgment 
to any belief or authority, however hoary and 
hallowed, it is the one and only, the most positive 
and perfect manifestation of the Universal Mind. 1 
To others, with whom feeling and tradition count 
for more than reason and judgment, such a view of 
the method of operation of the Universal Spirit 
is apt to appear somewhat cold and uncomforting, 
and more or less pantheistical, if not exactly 
atheistical. According to these the Eternal is a 
personal deity to whom all our concerns are 
objects of constant and immediate care. As 
nothing is too great for His power, so nothing is 
too small for His attention. Over every action, 
every word, nay, every thought of ours, they 
believe, He keeps watch and ward; for to them 
“ closer is He than breathing and nearer than 
hands and feet.” Every event, trifling or other- 

'This was probably why in ancient Greece the Godhead 
was known as Logos,—law and logos being philologically 
the same word. 
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wise, proceeds direct from His hand, and is a part 
of the training to which He ceaselessly subjects 
us. He is our personal guide and companion, and • 
is constantly beside us every moment of our lives, 
aiding and directing our efforts, punishing our 
faults and avenging our wrongs. This is, in sub¬ 
stance, the Mosaic idea of the Godhead and would 
be equally that of Christ but for the punishing 
and avenging element. That element of revenge 
and punishment in the Deity, Christ replaced by 
another of love and forgiveness. To Christ the 
Creator appeared like a big-hearted, noble- 
minded Father—much too big-hearted to think 
for a moment of punishing His beloved children 
for their neglect of Him and His wishes, much too 
noble-minded to dream even of retaliating for 
their disobedience and erring ways. Nay, more, 
the Father was the very quintessence of love and 
forgiveness,—the supreme altruist “in whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” and 
whose sole passion is one vast outpouring of Him¬ 
self for the welfare and advancement of His 
creatures. More than a father’s strong affection, 
more than a mother’s tender devotion, more than 
a lover’s consuming passion—more, yea, a 
thousandfold more than all these is the love of 
God, "which passeth all knowledge” and sets no 
bounds to its bounty save only those which our 
limitations create. 1 

1 " How many of any extant or instant congregations 
understand,’’ questions Kuskin in his Old Road, " that God 
is a living God, not a dead law; and that he is a reigning God, 
putting wrong things to rights, and that sooner or later, with 
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This was Christ’s idea of the Father. He 
believed himself to be the inspired Son of his 
Father and claimed direct communion with 
Him, but he never at any time cherished the 
blasphemous idea that he himself was the Father 
or God Incarnate. And yet whether or not he 
himself was the Father in the flesh and form of 
man has been the point round which the most 
bitter and the most violent controversy has 
raged ever since the History of the Church com¬ 
menced, and in certain quarters it is still carried 
on, though in a less vehement form. And it is 
this more than any other doctrinal point of the 
Christian faith which has ever been the source 
of obstinate questioning on the part of those 
who are outside its fold. That there should be a 
controversy of this nature even among those 
inside the fold seems a little surprising to an 
impartial student of the Bible. For one who 
has no particular relish for metaphysical subtle¬ 
ties or for philological disputations, and who 
besides is neither carried away by any denom¬ 
inational bias nor obsessed by any fancied 

a strong hand and a rod of iron and not at all with a soft 
sponge and warm water.” This is a simple perversion of 
the whole Christian doctrine of the Godhead! For in this 
God of Ruskin we see not the noble lineaments of the ever- 
loving, all-forgiving Father of Jesus but the stern features 
of the ever-punishing, all-avenging Jehovah of Moses. Let 
us remember and evermore lay to heart the words of the 
Saviour: “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, . . . that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." 
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possession of some special spiritual gift, the 
whole problem for all practical purposes is 
capable of being solved by a week’s quiet reading 
of the Gospel. 

Let us in the first place collect all the texts 
in the four Gospels that might even remotely 
suggest that the Son and the Father were one 
and the same entity in flesh and spirit. Allowing 
the greatest latitude, I could gather but twenty- 
one texts. 1 Of these twenty-one, thirteen lend 
but a colourable support to the belief and could 
be dismissed without much difficulty on a more 
critical reading, and only the remaining eight 
might conceivably be said to point to such an 
absolute identity in flesh and spirit. The eight- 
texts are:— 

Matt. xi. 27.—“ All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” 

John viii. 24.—“ I said therefore unto you, that ye 
shall die in your sins : for if ye believe not that I am 
he, ye shall die in your sins.” 

John viii. 25.—“Then said they unto him, Who art 
thou? And Jesus saith unto them, Even the same that 
I said unto you from the beginning.” 

John viii. 28.—"Then said Jesus unto them. When ye 
have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I 
am he; and that I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” 

1 Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22; John v. 21, 23; viii. 19, 23, 
24, 25, 28, 29, 58; x. 30; xiii. 19, 20; xiv. 6, 7, 9, 10; xvi. 15, : 
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John viii. 58.—"Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you. Before Abraham was, I am.” 

John x. 30.—I and my Father are one.” 

John xiv. 7.—“ If ye had known me, ye should have 
known my Father also: and from henceforth ye know 
him, and have seen him.” 

John xiv. 9.—“ Jesus saith unto them. Have I been 
so long, with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; 
and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? ’’ 

The last, I believe, is considered the most 
pointed, definite, and convincing statement of all 
that have been made by Christ on the subject. 
And yet it loses much of its force and conviction 
when read in connection with the two immediately 
succeeding texts in which Jesus enlarges on his 
above pronouncement and asks Philip to believe 
him when he says-; “ I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me.” It is at first not quite clear 
what the Saviour exactly intended to convey 
to his disciple by this last cryptic statement 
of his. But- when we turn to John xiv. 20 and 
read: “At that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you,” the 
statement in this expanded form instantly loses 
its cryptical aspect, and its significance, though 
profound, appears for all practical purposes to 
be quite obvious and unmistakable. For, shorn 
of its fine phraseology, the expanded text simply 
comes to this, that, though at present we do not 
know, one day we shall realise that we men 
and Christ are all most vitally and directly 
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connected with the Universal Heart of Things 
and through It are intimately and spiritually 
linked up with one another. 

The next most important text is John x. 30, 
where Christ plainly and unequivocal^ says: 
“ I and my Father are one.” Here again when 
he enlarges on his words in the subsequent six 
texts, on the Jews threatening to stone him for 
blasphemy, we gather that all that he meant to 
claim by that significant declaration was that 
he was “ the Son of God.” But it is really when 
we turn to John xvii. n, 1 and xvii. 21, 2 that 
we understand as much as we need for our 
immediate requirements the true import and 
meaning of the state of being one. Simpfy stated 
it means—to be so attuned in thought and 
feeling, in will and purpose as to possess practi¬ 
cally but one mind and spirit. Christ and the 
Father may thus be said to be identical in their 
aim and purpose, desires and wishes; but this 
is far from saying that they possess one and the 
same entity both in flesh and spirit. When once 
we have learnt to gauge the true value and 
significance of these two important texts, the 
remaining six practically explain themselves 
without requiring any further elucidation on 
our part. 

1 " And now I am no more in the world, but these are in 
the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given me, that they 

2 " That they all may be one- as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
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Against these twenty-one, mostly questionable 
and wholly unconvincing texts, I have collected 
over eighty from the four Gospels which dis¬ 
prove, and disprove definitely and indisputably, 
the doctrine so widely accepted that Christ was 
really the Father Himself. They commence 
with Matt. iii. 17, and end with John xx. 21. 
But instead of transcribing here all the texts, I 
shall content myself with naming them 1 and 
reproducing the nine most important which 
abundantly prove—to all except those who 
are anxious to read their own beliefs into the 
texts—that the Son and the Father were two 
distinct entities though with common will and 
purpose, thought and ideal. The nine texts are:— 

Matt. xix. 17.—" And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? there- is none good but one, that 
is God.” 

Matt. xx. 23.—" And Jesus saith unto them, Ye shall 
drink indeed of my cup, and be baptised with the 
baptism that I am baptised with: but to sit on my right 
hand, and on my left, is not mine to give, but it shall 
be given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” 

Matt. xxvi. 39.—" And he went a little further, and 
fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 


' Matt. iii. 17; iv. ; 



36, 37. 45; vi. 38, 57; 
x. 15, 17, 18, 25, 29; x 


10, 14, 21, 23, 24, 26; 
7, 8, 23, 24, 25, 26; X! 


39*," 42, 53"; xxvii/46:' Mark xi. 25: 
:xiii. 34: John v. 19, 20, 22, 26, 30, 
vii. 16; viii. 38, 42, 49, 55; ix. 4; 
4, 41, 42; xii. 26, 27, 28, 44, 49, 50; 
16, 20, 21, 23, 24, 28, 31; xv. 1, 9, 
:vi. 5, 10, 16, 27, 28; xvii. 1, 3, 4, 5, 
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Matt, xxvii. 46.—'“ And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud' voice, saying, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? ’ ’ 

Luke xxiii. 34.—"Then said Jesus, Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” 

John v. 26.—“ For as the Father hath life in himself; 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.” 

John v. 30.—"I can of mine own self do nothing: 
as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just; because 
. I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father which 
hath sent me.” 

John xiv. 28.—“ Ye have heard how I said unto jmu, 
I go away, and come again unto you. If ye loved me, 
ye would rejoice, because I said, I go unto the Father: 
for my Father is greater than I.” 

John xv. 10.—" If 3m keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love; even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and abide in his love.” 

John xx. 17.—“ Jesus saith unto her. Touch me not; 
for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my 
brethren, and sa}^ unto them, I ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father; and to rtty God, and your God.” 

What adds to the gathered force of the above 
texts is the expression which recurs again and 
again like a refrain at the end of very many of 
Christ’s sayings—namely, " the Father which 
sent me ” or “ He that sent me.” The expression 
in either form makes no sense whatever unless 
we take it to mean that he who was sent was a 
different being from the Father who sent him. 
It will be argued that the particular expressions 
are found only in the Gospel of St. John, the 
authenticity and Scriptural value of which has of 
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recent times been disputed by certain critics who 
claim a sort of authority in matters relating to 
the Bible. But such an argument, if advanced, 
would really prejudice the cause of the Trini¬ 
tarians more than that of the Unitarians. For 
almost every one of the important texts that 
go to support the doctrine of the Trinity comes 
from St. John’s Gospel. Besides, to separate 
the Johannine from the Synoptic Gospels and 
question the value and validity of the former 
would be doubtful tactics and would inevitably 
result in raising a general suspicion as to the 
comparative authenticity and consistency of 
the latter three, Gospels, and in the end serve 
but to weaken the cumulative force and truth 
of all the four Gospels. 

It is, however, when we come to consider the 
question from the standpoint of the whole 
Universe that we begin to perceive how ex¬ 
travagant, how untenable are the claims of the 
Trinitarians. Fancy the Creator of all Heaven 
and all Earth completely merging His infinite 
personality in a single individual of His own 
creation in order to redeem with His blood the 
pre-natal guilt and the later sins of His rational 
creatures! Does the handiwork of God, we ask, 
comprise of this world only? What about the 
thousands and millions of worlds like ours that 
go to form this mighty Universe? Who was 
there to guide and control those millions of 
worlds with their probable billions and trillions of 
inhabitants like us, when the Creator incarnated 
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Himself to set right the refractory infinitesimal 
portion of His vast, stupendous creation ? 

Moreover, is it not as anomalous as unseemly 
for the Maker of such a wonderful creation to 
allow Himself to be reviled and spat upon, 
roughly handled and crucified by a despicable 
set of bullies and cowards of His own design 
and making ? In this very fact, the subtle-minded 
Trinitarian reminds us, lie all the wonderful 
power and unique glory of the God of his belief 
and conviction: and avers moreover that none 
outside his fold is capable of entering into " the 
deeper meaning and significance of the Cruci¬ 
fixion,” much less into “ the marvel and mystery 
of the Trinity.” All this may be very true and 
very marvellous! But to us non-Trinitarians, 
to put it shortly, it seems moi'e mystifjung than 
mysterious! While we are quite prepared to 
appreciate the really marvellous example of 
self-mastery and superior manhood which Jesus, 
as the anointed Son of man, set to all mankind 
at the Crucifixion, we confess, on the other 
hand, that looking upon him as God the Father 
we see in the last great tragedy of Iris life nothing 
but an indecent exhibition, a most revolting 
spectacle and a wanton outrage on our good 
sense and common intelligence! 

On the whole, therefore, it would be best to 
regard Christ not as the Creator in the flesh and 
form of man, but as a pure and simple creation 
of His, and of all His creations the most perfectly 
attuned to Him in thought and feeling, will and 
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spirit—so perfectly attuned, indeed, that he 
possessed most of the powers of life and death, 
of healing and prophecy that we specially asso¬ 
ciate with the Creator Himself. Consequently 
a devout Christian may. with truth and con¬ 
viction avow with St. Paul that " Christ was the 
image of God, in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily”; or declare with the 
Gnostics of old that his Lord was " the first and 
brightest emanation of the Deity ”; or aver with 
that great critic of his Saviour, Renan, that 
" the highest consciousness of God which has 
ever existed in the heart of man was that of 
Jesus or take-up that famous comparison of 
Rousseau’s and sum up his beliefs on the point 
by maintaining that " if the life of Socrates is 
that of a sage, the life of Jesus Christ is that of 
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The more you travel the more you’ll find, 

That Evil is just a state of mind: 

To find the thing you need never start, 

Unless you have got it in your heart.” 

E. W. Wilcox. 



CHAPTER II 


CHRIST AND EVIL 

What is Evil? What is its nature and what its 
origin? Here again the quest has been long and 
fruitless, but it has not been quite so long nor 
nearly so fruitless as in the case of the quest of 
the Absolute. For Man had to cover vast dis¬ 
tances of evolving self-consciousness before he 
could think even of taking up this particular 
quest, and the result of all his patient research 
and persistent efforts has been that he has had a 
glimpse or two of the nature and origin of Evil. 

About its nature and origin various theories 
have been advanced. The Zoroastrians of old 
held that Evil was one of the two primeval 
principles of the Universe, and was, in conse¬ 
quence, the necessary counterpart of Good, and 
that both the principles were embodied in the 
Creator Himself no less than in the least of His 
Creation. The Kabalists of a later period had 
an axiom that “ the Devil is the shadow of God.” 
That is, Evil has no independent existence, and 
that separated from Good it is null and. nought. 
Philosophers of more recent times, however, 
look upon both Good and Evil as mere figments 
of- the brain, having no truth or substance in 
themselves apart from the particular period of 
time and the special set of circumstances in which 
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they appear. They believe the Universe has its 
chief reality in the mind. To them, consequently, 
to put it in the immortal words of Shakespeare, 
" There is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so”: or to quote the inimi¬ 
table language of St. Paul, " There is nothing 
unclean of itself: but to him that esteemeth 
anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” 

With Christ, however, Evil was a positive 
force, accurately ascertainable, and fixed for all 
time. Its great Jons et origo was the Satan, who, 
to repeat Christ’s own words, " was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he 
is a liar, and the father of it.” To Jesus the 
Satan was no mere figurative personification of 
Evil, as he is to most of us, but a very real and 
almost visible personality. Twice 1 he directly 
addresses Satan just as he would a palpable, 
physical entity standing before him, and orders 
him out of his presence. 

According to Christ, Evil has a twofold aspect. 
One in which it comes “from within, out of the 
heart of men, and defiles the man ” 2 : and the 
other in which it comes from without, from the 
outside world, and does not defile the man, 
though it may be the cause of both mental and 
physical suffering to him. From the former 
proceed " evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 

1 Matt. iv. io; xvi. 23. “Mark vii. 21. 
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lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness.” 1 From the latter proceed the sorrow 
and suffering, defeat and degradation, trial and 
temptation that waylay our path in life either 
through the deliberate acts of our fellow-men 
or through mischances due to purely natural 
causes. 

In both these aspects—from within and from 
without—how is Evil to be met and overcome? 
By Resistance. That is with few negligible 
exceptions the general teaching of all the ancient 
scriptures of the world and the later religious 
code of Mahomed. Regarding the evils that 
spring ” from within ” and those “ from without ” 
which proceed from purely natural causes, 
Christ has also enjoined the same universal 
remedy—namely, Resistance. But when we 
come to those evils “ from without ” which are 
the outcome of the deliberate acts of our fellow- 
men and arise from their general ill-will, malice, 
indifference, negligence or thoughtlessness, his 
commandment is stem and simple and of a 
totally opposite nature:— 

RESIST NOT EVIL. 

These three words, I believe, are the most 
significant words in the whole of the New Testa- 

1 Mark vii. 21, 22. When Christ called Satan the father 
of lies, lie had a wider connotation than what we in ordinary 
language ascribe to it, and meant everything that deceived 
men and misled them from the path of rectitude and honour. 
In this larger sense, lie is the exact equivalent of the evil 
that comes from within. 
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ment. They give the’ lie direct to the Mosaic 
law of " an eye for an eye,” mark the most 
original and distinguishing feature in Christ’s 
message to mankind, and are in a deeper sense 
the pivot on which his whole ethical code rests. 
Tolstoi and Nietzsche, so fundamentally opposed 
in all their ideals and teachings, are yet agreed 
so entirely on this point that by a singular coin¬ 
cidence they both select an identical metaphor 
to express its significance. Says Tolstoi: " Resist 
not Evil is the central point of Jesus’, doctrine. 
It is verily the key to the whole mystery.” 1 
Likewise Nietzsche declares it to be " the pro- 
foundest sentence in the whole of the Gospels, 
their key in a certain sense.” 2 

Not that other prophets and teachers of 
humanity have not pleaded for an identical or 
at any rate a more rational and magnanimous 
way of dealing with human offences and tres¬ 
passes than what is commonly followed bj^ 
mankind, but none of them laid it down as a 
fundamental tenet of his creed as Christ did. 
With them it was a pious exhortation, “a con¬ 
summation devoutly to be unshed,” but not a 
solemn obligation nor a fixed rule, demanding 
instant obedience and life-long practice from 
their disciples as Christ most emphatically 
demanded from his. 

To unfold this great commandment of his, 
and bring it at once within the narrow outlook 
and dull understanding of the most commonplace 

1 My Religion, cli. ii. : The Anti-Christ, § 29. 
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of men, and guard it against being subtly ex¬ 
plained away by the keenest-minded of his 
followers, he took by way of example three 
simple incidents from everyday life which could 
not possibly admit of any misunderstanding or 
prevarication. And these were:— 

“ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” 

" And if any one will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also.” 

" And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” 

With the help of the above examples the 
intention of Christ in giving the commandment 
is quite plain and unmistakable. And yet,— 
except by the Quakers and the Mennonites, the 
Shakers and the Moravian Brothers, and certain 
other little-known sects such as the Waldenses, 
Albigenses, Bogomils, and Paulicides, and a few 
men of strong conviction and indomitable will 
like Tolstoi, Garrison, Ballou and Dymond,— 
no commandment of Christ has been so openly 
and persistently defied or so ingeniously and 
methodically evaded as this by the whole mass 
of his followers all over the world, both inside 
and outside the church. And this attitude on 
their part ought not really to surprise us! For 
so radical is the change those three fateful words 
of the Saviour have ushered into the world of 
thought and feeling, that they lead to a total 
uprooting of all our rooted ideas concerning 
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things, and an entire recasting of all our long- 
established theories of life. No wonder Renan 
calls Christ: “The transcendent revolutionary 
who seeks to regenerate the world from its very 
foundation ” 1 : since the acceptance of the com¬ 
mandment necessitates nothing less than the 
adoption of a new intellectual faith and a new 
set of obviously impracticable moral principles. 

The fact that certain moral principles are 
obviously impracticable need not necessarily 
deter us from adopting them. On the contrary, it 
is the very nature and essence of moral principles 
that they transcend present environment and 
point to a future. What dead things, really, our 
principles would be if we could actually live up 
to them! They . create and regenerate because 
of the very fact that they are impossible of 
present practice. It is a physical impossibility 
to be at peace and harmony with a disruptive, 
discordant environment by which we are ordin¬ 
arily surrounded and hemmed in, and yet all 
the meaning and grandeur of life arise from this 
very striving of ours after a continuous adjust¬ 
ment of these discordant, disruptive elements 
which jar on our feelings and jostle by our sides. 
This inherent and irremediable contrariousness 
between the normal and the moral world is the 
reason for the paradoxical character of all great 
moral principles; and the mental perplexity that 
besets us is a test of the principles being living 
and of their possessing all the transforming 

1 Life of Jesus, ch. vii. 
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potencies of life. In its essence, be it remembered, 
Christianity is a hope and an aspiration. The 
Christian aim and ideal is not conformity to a 
creed, but aspiration after a state. It is not 
primarily required of a Christian to perform a 
number of duties or conform to a set of moral 
precepts, but it is ever and always demanded 
of him to hold before his mind a particular 
concept of life and yield obedience to a definite 
spiritual law of creation. Let me endeavour to 
explain this. Take the principal commandment 
of the Decalogue, — “ Thou shalt not kill." 
Standing as it is, it is not and never has been 
properly understood nor fully applied. Perhaps 
it never can be! But there lies the secret of its 
tremendous potency, and of its permanent 
appeal to us. For it unloosed a living, organic 
moral principle,—a seed with limitless possibili¬ 
ties of growth and expansion contained in it. 
The essence, therefore, of a moral principle is 
that its goal should for ever lie beyond us! Were 
it otherwise and attainable, that noble aspiration 
of humanity—“ Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
would be but the product of a diseased imagin¬ 
ation, and that inspiring exhortation of Christ’s— 
"Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect," only pure, unadul¬ 
terated nonsense. Consequently, we need not 
be deterred from accepting and obeying the 
great commandment of Non-Resistance, simply 
because in itself it is incapable of being per¬ 
fectly carried out, or because its acceptance 
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may necessitate the adoption of a new set of 
obviously impracticable moral principles. 

The idea at the base of Christ's doctrine of 
Non-Resistance seems to be that there is a kind 
of relativity in all our physical perceptions and 
moral feelings, so that as darkness is needed for 
the light to be seen and sileirce for the sound 
to be heard, so also the opposition of Good is 
necessary for the Evil 1 to manifest and develop 
itself. But for this opposition of Good, Evil 
would not in the nature of things be experienced, 
much less be effectual. Consequently, to render 
Evil nugatory and innocuous, it should be left 
severely alone and allowed to run its full course 
absolutely unopposed, so that sooner or later 
it may be brought to a crisis, and, reaction 
setting in, reform might ensue by way of remorse 
and repentance, or, letting it plunge still further 
into its headlong career, it may by purely natural 
causes develop a kind of self-destructive virus 
or momentum and so die a natural death. 

To some such purely speculative thought and 
a general benevolent desire to avoid giving pain 
to any sentient creature, the origin of the doctrine 
of Non-Resistance may be traced, but more 
definitely to a well-known pathological generali¬ 
sation that Pain, which some think a primary 
evil, whether of mind or body, has no existence 
in itself, and can never be experienced except 

1 The reader must remember that I am using Evil here in 
its narrower sense—namely, that which comes " from with¬ 
out,” and is the outcome of the deliberate acts of our fellow- 
men, Cf. p. 20. 
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by bodies and brains which consciously or un¬ 
consciously offer it Resistance. The general 
impression seems to be that one should brace 
up to a pain by clenching the fists and stiffening 
the muscles. So prevalent is the impression, and 
so long have we inherited it from our forebears, 
that the veiy possibility of a better and more 
natural mode of endurance—namely, “ of relax¬ 
ing to a pain instead of holding on,”—would, 
if mentioned, be scarcely believed by most men. 
Yet that is a fact which any one any day can 
prove for himself by pinching himself hard and 
completely relaxing at the same time by an 
effort of the will the muscle pinched, Patholo¬ 
gically, I believe, it is correct to say that Pain 
is in exact proportion to the Resistance, con¬ 
scious or unconscious, offered to it, and that 
could we imagine an ideally irresisiive sensorium, 
Pain would be a thing absolutely unknown 
to it. 

I have treated the subtle principle on which 
the doctrine of Non-Resistance rests at this 
length, because it is time and again argued by 
its opponents like Nietzsche and Stendhal that 
it arises out of an inferior type of manhood 
possessing a low sense of honour and personal 
dignity, or is due to a certain temperamental 
defect or bodily weakness : whereas in reality 
it proceeds from a really lofty outlook on life, 
and displays a certain rare type of superior 
manhood possessing superior knowledge of the 
hidden springs of human action and a nobler 
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conception of human destiny and of the purposes 
of our existence here. Apart from this, what is 
true of our bodily organisation may at some 
distant date prove equally true of our social 
and political organisations, when the motive 
force of “ the will to power and individual 
advancement ” which impels life and society at 
present is replaced by another of " the will to 
equity and general well-being.” And the ready 
acceptance of the comparatively newly-originated 
idea of Passive Resistance, which is so wholly 
opposed to the use of physical force in any shape 
or form and which is often in reality only another 
name for Non-Resistance, certainly gives grounds 
for entertaining the above hope, as it indicates 
the direction towards which the more thought¬ 
ful part of the -world is already being definitely 
drawn. 

On the other hand, the late War gave a serious 
set-back to this great doctrine of Christ; and 
it is curious to observe that in England it u r as 
stoutly upheld by certain people who had drawn 
upon themselves the sneers and obloquy of the 
nation at large, and openly repudiated by others 
who had long professed themselves to be the 
specially-appointed ministers and servants of 
Christ. For the honest Conscientious Objector 1 
solely or mainly rested his objection to bear arms 
on this great teaching of his prophet, wdiile the 

1 Let the reader bear in mind I am speaking here of a. 
genuine C.O. and not of that soft, slimy, spineless mollusc—the 
hypocritical shirker who too often passed under that guise. 
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English Church, by its special intercessory 
prayers “ for the sailors and soldiers of our 
King,” had not only for the time being called 
in question the wisdom and truth of that solemn 
commandment of its;Lord and Master, but had 
betrayed and belied him at a time when that 
commandment of his came to be put to its most 
crucial test. 1 

Let me not be misunderstood! I am not 
arguing here the right and wrong of bearing 
arms. I am simply discussing the plain and 
authoritative teaching of Christ on the question 
of bearing arms that can admit of no dispute 
and no prevarication. Personally I think, under 
the inevitable conditions which life entails and 
nature enforces, the use of physical force is a 
necessary evil which it would be as futile to 
deny as it is foolish to hoodwink. But for an 
anointed minister of Christ to take up this line 
of argument and offer prayers for any set of 
combatants, no matter how pure may be their 

1 No wonder Tolstoi denounced the Church in his My 
Religion, and said: " The Church confesses the doctrine of 
Jesus in theory, but denies it in practice. Instead of guiding 
the life of the world, the Church, through affection for the 
world, expounds the metaphysical doctrine of Jesus in such 
a way as not to derive from it any obligation as to the conduct 
of life, any necessity for men to live differently from the way 
in which they have been living. The Church has surrendered 
to the world, and simply follows in the train of its victor. 
The world does as it pleases and leaves to the Church the 
task of justifying its actions with explanations as to the 
meaning of life. The world organises an existence in absolute 
opposition to the doctrine of Jesus, and the Church endeavours 
to demonstrate that men who live contrary to the doctrine 
of Jesus really live in accordance with that doctrine.’’ 
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motive or how high their purpose, in a sanctuary 
dedicated to the unfoldment and advancement 
of Christian thought and ideals, without at the 
same time boldly and publicly recanting Matt. v. 
39 to 44; xxvi. 52; and John xviii. 36, would 
be, in other words, simply to proclaim himself 
a coward, a traitor and a hypocrite. 1 Let him 
not forget that the commandment of Non- 
Resistance was no pious dictum of the Saviour 
which he proclaimed on certain ceremonial occa¬ 
sions, but an inviolable creed of his life in which 
he lived, moved and had his being, and that he 
in fact laid down his life in fulfilment of it. For 
that is, as we shall see later on, the real and only 
meaning of his last great sam'-fice of himself— 
namely, to invest this fundamental doctrine of 
his with a sacred character by setting the seal 

1 It is remarkable how even some of the most renowned 
and trusted of exegetists have ended in totally perverting 
this revolutionary commandment of Christ’s in their great 
anxiety to reconcile it with the inexorable facts of life. For 
instance, Sir John Seeley says in his Ecce Homo:. " War and 
capital punishment are frequently denounced as unchristian, 
because they involve circumstances of horror; and when 
the ardent champions of some great cause have declared that 
they would persevere although it should be necessary to lay 
waste a continent and exterminate a nation, the resolution 
is stigmatised as shocking and unchristian. Shocking it 
may be, but not therefore unchristian. ... At any rate, 
the ostensible object of such horrors was Christian, and the 
indignation which professedly prompts them is also Christian, 
and the assumption they involve, that agonies of pain and 
blood shed in rivers are less evils than the soul spotted and 
bewildered with sin, is most Christian.” In Seeley the Spanish 
Inquisitors would have found an ideal champion and defender 
of their cause! Could any advocate have argued better or 
with more apparent logic in defence of their insane bigotrjr 
and tire nefarious deeds their perverted Christianity led them 
into? 
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on it with his own life and blood. 1 And not as 
Churchianity has for long with triumphant 
audacity imposed on its poor, credulous myr¬ 
midons—to redeem mankind once and for ever 
from the avenging wrath and punishment of God 
by expiating with the blood of Christ its long- 
inherited pre-natal guilt and its later increasing 
burden of sins. 2 Let us for a moment recall 
the words of stern reproof which the prophet 
addressed to one of his followers, who, on seeing 
the rabble multitude sent by the chief priests 
and elders of the people laying hands on the 
Saviour, " drew his sword, and struck a servant 
of the high priest’s, and smote off his ear ”:— 

“ Then said Jesus unto him. Put up again thy sword 
into his place: for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword . 3 Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more 


1 “ At the bottom Jesus could not have desired anything 
else by his death on the cross than to give the strongest 
public example and proof of freedom and of his superiority 
to every form of resentment which la}' in his way of dying.” 
—Nietzsche’s Anti-Christ, § 40. 

2 With perfect truth and accuracy Bernard Shaw remarks 
in his preface to Major Barbara: “ Popular Christianity has 
for its emblem a Gibbet, for its chief sensation a sanguinary 
execution after torture, for its central mystery an insane 
vengeance bought off by a trumpery expiation.” 

3 By a strange coincidence, the day I was going over the 
rough notes of these pages, a Service of Thanksgiving for 
the Allies’ Victory was held in our Bombay Cathedral, and 
one of the hymns written specially for the occasion by the 
Lord Bishop was entitled:—" O God of Hosts, Almighty 
God, In Thy dread name we drew the sword.” Could any hymn 
have more flagrantly travestied and given the lie direct to 
the solemn words oi the Saviour than this most unchristian 
one of my f.ord Bishop? 
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than twelve legions of angels ? But how then shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ? ” 

Had he, however, asked the help of the angels, 
he would have not only left the Scriptures unful¬ 
filled but given a death-blow with his own hand 
to his own great commandment. 

Again, let us in passing consider, if Christ’s 
principle of Non-Resistance were to be generally 
accepted and acted upon, would it really conduce 
to the welfare and advancement of humanity? 
Would it not rather turn the intractable and 
ill-disciplined, the self-willed and evil-disposed 
portion of it into a parcel of spoilt children? 
Don’t we know when children of a wilful and 
mischievous turn of mind are allowed to have 
their own way by their over-indulgent parents 
without being checked, punished, or otherwise 
restrained, they are apt to become a danger to 
themselves and a nuisance to other people ? The 
majority of men being at bottom more or less 
grown-up children, would not that part of it 
which is not amenable to the simple discipline 
and decencies of ordinary civilised life, if left to 
itself by the tolerant many, become a constant 
source of danger and a nuisance to the world 
at large? No doubt the tolerant many would 
develop thereby most of the Christian virtues of 
charity and patience, fortitude and forbearance, 
mercy and forgiveness, meekness and brotherly 
love, but the general peace and well-being of 
humanity would be entirely at the whim and 
caprice of the perverse few. Take, for instance, 
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the lately subdued Teutonic Frenzy. Had it 
been allowed unchecked to run its full course, 
what would have been the state of the world? 
And yet that memorable and much-applauded 
invocation of President Wilson to “ Force, 
force to the utmost, force without stint or limit, 
the righteous and triumphant force which shall 
make Right the law of the world and cast every 
selfish dominion down in the dust,”—though 
wholly justifiable and eminently suited to the 
occasion, was nevertheless as unchristian an 
invocation as his other equally memorable, but 
much-ridiculed phrase,—"There is such a thing 
as being too proud to fight,”—was perhaps the 
most truly Christian idea that has been sent 
round the world in these last hundred years 
and more. 

Then let us finally inquire if there is no other 
way of meeting and overcoming Evil besides 
the one generally adopted by the commonalty 
of men arid that other specially propounded by 
Christ himself. Are Resistance and Non-Resist¬ 
ance the only two methods of putting down 
Evil ? Is there no third method ? There is, to be 
sure, and that is—of harnessing it. .We harness 
the wild energy of a horse or conserve the wasted 
fury of a water-fall and utilise the power thus 
enchained, for various communal purposes. So 
also can we do with Evil. We can harness its 
wild and wasteful force and convert it into well- 
regulated, productive energy for the furtherance 
of the aims and purposes of Society at large. 
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By this method have the philosophers and rulers 
of old solved the great problem of Evil, and by 
such a method only can the future moralists and 
legislators of the world hope effectually to tackle 
the various problems arising out of the evils 
which inevitably pursue the chequered course 
of civilisation. But for the devout and faithful 
follower of Christ there has always been and 
there ever will be one method, and only one, of 
overcoming the evil that arises from the folly 
and wickedness, ill-will and malice of his fellow- 
men, and that is, by NOT RESISTING IT. 
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We’ll mock the time with fairest show; 

Fair face must hide what the false heart doth know.”— 
Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER III 


CHRIST AND PHARISAISM 

The figure of Christ which the Gospels bring 
before us is that of a man, serious-minded and 
good-tempered, full of meekness and mercy, of 
one, in short, who had suffered long but never 
despaired. The people around him may repeatedly 
disobey his commandments, consistently doubt 
his words, and again and again question certain 
claims he made regarding himself, but his hope 
and trust in them never for a moment wavered. 
His disciples may sorely try his temper by their 
questions as ill-timed as unintelligent, and may 
even display at crucial moments a lamentable 
want of faith in him, but to them he was un¬ 
failingly sweet-tempered, and not once in all his 
chequered career did he remotely indicate any 
abeyance of his faith in them. In this uniformly 
bright and exquisitely finished picture which 
the Gospels delineate of the Messiah, there is, 
however, one dark spot, and a most conspicuous 
dark spot at that. 

He who was so ineffably gentle and tolerant, 
so exemplarily patient and forgiving to all men, 
ceased of a sudden to be . gentle and forgiving 
to one particular class of individuals and became 
actually harsh and almost abusive to it. In his 
37 
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solemn admonition to them, he began with the 
comparatively mild imprecation of "Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! ” and 
then gradually worked up his wrath and pro¬ 
claimed them, “Ye fools and blind/' till at the 
end of it he seemed to have lost all control over 
himself, and his highly-enraged feelings sought 
relief in calling down curses on their heads. 
Saith the Saviour, " Upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, son of Barachias. Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell? ” 

Such ugly words fall with singular ill grace 
from the lips of the gentle Lamb of God! Such 
malediction is unworthy of the all-loving Saviour 
of men! Had they escaped the lips of a man 
with any pretensions to good breeding, they 
would have been patently in bad taste and seemed 
insufferably mean, but in the mouth of one who 
had proclaimed himself the son of God they are 
pure defilement, a positive abomination! 

How are we then to account for this display 
of bad feeling on the part of the Saviour? How 
are we to reconcile his general commandments 
of Resist not, Judge not, Be ever merciful to 
the evil and the base, with this deliberate, heart¬ 
less attack on what at any rate was the most 
intellectual part of the evilly-disposed. More¬ 
over, it may be asked'—Why did the Evangelists 
leave this damning piece of evidence of their 
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Master's questionable taste and temper behind 
them ? 

Before we take up the above questions, let 
us in the first place inquire—Who were the 
Scribes and Pharisees? And what was the nature 
of their rice or sin or whatever else it was, that 
so enraged the Saviour as to make him act in 
direct contradiction to his own teaching? 

At the very commencement of our inquiry let 
us recall the fact that with the Jews theology, 
law, science, and literature were all but different 
aspects of one tiling—namely, the Divine Re¬ 
velation, which had been made to their fathers 
and which was handed down to them in the 
scriptures of the Old. Testament. Along with 
these scriptures there had grown up a tradition 
which was of equal antiquity and held equal 
authority in the estimation of the party that 
had then the control of Jewish opinion. As 
there was but one sort of learning, there was 
naturally but one learned profession, consisting 
wholly of the expounders of this ancient wisdom. 
At least, these expounders constituted the one 
learned profession which could claim any follow¬ 
ing or influence at the time. No doubt the old 
Aaronic priesthood still existed, but it reflected 
the ideas and aspirations of a rude, bygone age 
and was besides lacking in all those outward 
marks of learning and character which alone in 
a period of general illiteracy could be expected 
to confer influence and power on any class or 
division of men. As in Greece, so also in Judaea, 
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the priesthood in the general evolution of society 
came to lose its old importance and gradualty 
passed into insignificance. But while in the 
former county the philosophers took up the 
task of instructing the people, in the latter the 
“ prophets ” first replaced them, and later on, 
when the faith in inspiration had begun to wane, 
the commentators of the old Law succeeded 
them. The order of Aaron was thus superseded 
by another which regarded Ezra as its founder, 
and with its rise the Scribe or Lawyer came to 
acquire quite an influential position in the 
Jewish society. Subsequently, when the national 
institutions of Judaea were threatened by the 
Greek kings of Syria, there came into existence, 
side by side with the Scribes, another party 
composed of those who clung most tenaciousty 
to ancient traditions and were, in consequence, 
most hostile to Greek manners and opinions. 
It was this party that bore the name of Pharisees. 
As the national party it was expected to win the 
favour of the people before long; and so it did, 
notwithstanding the persecutions of the Asrno- 
nean kings, till in the time of Christ it came to 
possess a really commanding influence over the 
people. 

This party, to be sure, included many of the 
commentators of the old Law, for a Scribe would 
naturally be a Pharisee, inasmuch as one who 
devoted his life to the study of the Law would 
necessarily be a champion of ancient traditions. 
In the New Testament, at any rate, the Scribes, 
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Lawyers, and Pharisees are commonly named 
together, being in fact partly identical in their 
ideas and practices and altogether one in their 
interests and ambitions. Be it said to their 
credit that with their main intention and object 
of preserving the national institutions no one 
could have sympathised more than Christ, none 
certainly regarded the ancient Revelation with 
greater reverence than he! Why then did he 
call them ugly names? Did he not himself tell 
his disciples: "The scribes and the Pharisees 
sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe that observe and do ” ? How 
can we then account for his setting himself in 
opposition to them when logically he should 
have been expected to take the lead among 
them? 

As we have already seen, the Scribes and 
Pharisees were once the real guardians of ancient 
wisdom and religious lore. But with the passage 
of time and change of environment their long- 
garnered store of culture grew a little old and 
musty, and, being left unreplenished with a 
fresh stock of moral values and spiritual experi¬ 
ences, lost most of its pristine vitalising element, 
and so at the time Christ came on the scene it 
had become a mere gilded, soulless anachronism. 
The Scribes and Pharisees, being thus cut off 
from the living stream of ideas and inspiration, 
felt that their only chance of retaining their 
old-time prestige and influence over their follow¬ 
ing lay in keeping unimpaired the common 
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belief in the power and efficacy of their effete 
and devitalised store of knowledge. And the 
obvious way of doing this was by a denial of a 
present Spirit and insisting on a strict and literal 
interpretation of the ancient Law and Tradition. 
Consequently, in their natural inaccessibility 
to fresh ideas and in their interested zeal for 
dull respectability, they stuck fast to formulas 
that were rapidly decaying or were already 
dead, and hugged closely to their hearts rules 
and rites that had become mere routine and 
superstition, and in some cases had actually 
degenerated into iniquitous practices. 

Thus, while the Pharisees held fast to dead 
tradition and immutable law, Christ, on the 
other hand, stood up for a living interpretation 
and a present Spirit dictating the right course 
of action. He touched the handed-down store 
of ancient wisdom with the leaven of his own 
creative energy, and soon the whole mass was in 
a state of ferment, and in such a state of ferment 
that a recreated Law emerged from it instinct with 
truth and reality, and a rejuvenated Tradition 
throbbing with life and vigour. 

It was evident that these two modes of inter¬ 
pretation so totally opposed in spirit could not 
in the nature of things live side by side, and the 
success of the one necessarily meant death to 
the other. Hence the mortal hatred which the 
Scribes and Pharisees bore to the New Messiah, 
and the sad necessity the latter was put to of 
traversing at every step their soulless teachings 
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and iniquitous practices. These teachings and 
practices, however soulless and iniquitous, in 
consonance with his own laws of Non-Resistance 
and Mercy, would have or ought to have merited 
at most his gentle reproof and instant forgiveness. 
Instead, they so outraged his sense of right, and 
to such a pitch did they rouse his wrath that 
casting aside his great commandments he took 
up an attitude of determined hostility against 
them. And why? Because those teachings and 
practices " outwardly appeared righteous unto 
men,’' but from within killed all sense of active 
virtue in their innocent victims, and bred a vice 
of the most insidious and loathsome type in the 
evil-doers themselves. And what was this in¬ 
sidious and loathsome race that so enraged the 
Saviour as to make him belie his own teachings 
of Non-Resistance, Non-Judgment, and For¬ 
giveness? It was— 

HYPOCRISY. 

And what is Hypocrisy? Let us first fully 
ascertain that. For, on a clear understanding of 
it depends the solution of Christ’s otherwise 
inexplicable breaking of his own commandments. 

Hypocrisy is derived from the Greek word 
hypokrisis, meaning to act a part on the stage. 
Hence literally it means stage-acting. And a 
hypocrite, in consequence, is a man with a made- 
up character, or one who assumes a character in 
life not in keeping with his own instincts and 
motives, in order to pass off for Ihe particular 
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type of person whose character he has assumed. 
In other words, a hypocrite is an actor in real 
life, and his whole life is, in consequence, a tissue 
of acted lie and falsehood. And just as a trained 
actor so thoroughly enters into his part as to be 
almost indistinguishable from it, so also an 
experienced hypocrite so skilfully feigns Ms 
assumed character as to deceive Ms dupes and 
eventually by reversion his own self into believing 
that he is what in reality be never was and never 
could be. In tins deception lies all the art and all 
the danger of the hypocrite, and in its insidious¬ 
ness the peculiar malignancy of the vice itself. 

The Saviour himself gives some characteristic 
instances of the vice as he saw it practised by 
the Scribes and Pharisees. They loved to pray 
standing in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the street, gave alms ostentatiously and fasted 
with a sad countenance that they might have 
glory and appear righteous unto men, while 
within they were seething with iniquity, devoured 
widow’s houses and angled for the gold of the 
temple and the gift that was upon the altar. 
They strictly observed the Sabbath, faultlessly 
performed the rites of the dead and with scrupu¬ 
lous regularity paid their customary dues of mint 
and anise and cummin, but passed unheeded the 
more solemn obligations of the law, judgment, 
mercy and faith. Their working formula was— 
“ High Profession, Low Practice.” From it arose 
their most infamous practice and principle of 
life—“to say and do not”—against which the 
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Saviour specially warned his disciples. They 
bound with much show of religious fervour 
" heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and 
laid them on men's shoulders; but they them¬ 
selves would not move them with one of their 
fingers.” They carefully washed their hands 
before taking a meal, scrupulously cleaned the 
outside of the cup and of the platter, piously 
built the tombs of the prophets and reverently 
garnished the sepulchres of the righteous, but at 
heart they were full of extortion and excess and 
impurity. But the comparison which hits off 
their peculiar vice and exposes the naked soul 
of theirs to us is — “Ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful out¬ 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness.” Can we wonder after 
this that Christ was relentless in his opposition 
of their hypocritical teachings and merciless in 
his exposure of their iniquitous practices? 

It is a matter of pride with the Christians 
that their Lord died forgiving his enemies. True 
it is, no doubt, that he placed forgiveness of our 
enemies among primary virtues, and held it to 
be the first of duties. And he did himself forgive 
and commanded his disciples to forgive personal 
insults and injuries and to forbear opposing any 
evil that crossed their path. But the Scribes and 
Pharisees—except in the closing stage of his 
existence when their concentrated hatred and 
thirst for blood affected his own life and person 
—it does not appear he ever forgave or exercised 
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any forbearance in their connection. Strange, 
that he who could in the largeness of his heart 
find pity and make allowance for the infirmities 
and iniquities of the publican and the harlot, 
of the woman taken in adultery and the most 
abandoned sinner, had no pity and made no 
allowance for the sins and shortcomings of the 
Scribe and the Pharisee! If we look a little closer 
and a little deeper into the nature of their trans¬ 
gressions, we shall soon perceive that he did that 
for a very good reason. For the sins of the 
publican and the prostitute, though they maj* be 
“ gross as a mountain,” were yet open and pal¬ 
pable, and neither the sinners themselves had any 
doubt of their sins nor did their victims cherish 
any delusions about their misdeeds. Those of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, on the other hand, 
being of a subtle nature, appeared as a rule 
harmless, often meritorious, and at times actually 
righteous, and so went undetected by their 
innocent dupes and unchecked and uncondemned 
by society at large. Even their good deeds had 
the nature of imposture about them. That is, 
they did not proceed from any worthy motive 
or genuine conviction, but from a certain moral 
pedantry and intellectual pride. When they, for 
instance,'paid the tithe for the services of religion, 
they did so not from any ardent feelings which 
in time of old prompted the oblations of David, 
but out of pure otiose respect for a traditional 
rule. When they pored over the Scriptures, 
they did so not because they desired to imbibe 
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the wisdom that lay stored in those ancient 
scrolls or derive any present help from them, but 
because they believed it was obligatory 1 and 
praiseworthy to read them. When they lauded 
the prophets of old and built their tombs, was it 
because they derived any spiritual sustenance 
from their wise words, or was it because they 
intended following in their worthy steps ? Their 
dupes certainly thought so, but not so the 
Saviour. His unerring vision saw their little 
game, and his unmistakable words exposed their 
duplicity when he reminded them with stinging 
point and truth that they were “ the children 
of them which kitted the prophets,” and that by 
nothing so much did they betray themselves as by 
the prayers they offered to the memory of those 
whom their ancestors had destroyed. 

From the above it is evident that Hypocrisy 
is an evil of a special kind which stands in a class 
all its own. While owing its origin to no other 
evil, it can fairly claim to be the parent or near 
relation of many other evils. A man may closely 
guard himself and keep away from most other 
evils, as the Pharisees did, and yet be led by 
Hypocrisy into every one of them without his 
ever knowing it. Deceit and dissimulation, 
cowardice and meanness, suspicion and slander, 

1 1 ani reminded here of the words of a. certain Franciscan 
Brother I met some years ago on board a steamer on my way 
to England. Finding him praying, at all times of the day, 
I asked him what made him pray so often.—" Because,” 
said he, " wc are obliged to say a fixed number of prayers each 
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lying and hatred/ treachery and bigotry, selfish¬ 
ness and self-righteousness are all in a sense 
nearly or distantly related to this besetting sin 
of the Scribes and the Pharisees. The last-named 
evil, which appears quite harmless at first sight, 
is nevertheless the most diabolical of them all in¬ 
asmuch as it is the subtlest and most pernicious 
form of the parent sin itself. In his general 
indictment of the Scribes and Pharisees the 
Saviour does not even mention Self-Righteous¬ 
ness and so it comes with double force to us 
when he makes a special accusation of it against 
the Pharisees, and devotes a whole parable to 
expose the two-fold aspect of its depravedness. 

“ And lie spake this parable unto certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others. 

“ Two men went into the temple to pray, the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. 

“ The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, 
God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 

“ I fast twice a week, I give tithes of all that I possess. 

“ And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift 
up so much as his eyes unto Heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

A famous Anglican Churchman and world- 
renowned author, leaving Hypocrisy and Self- 
Righteousness severely alone, takes up Bigotry, 
and maintains that that was the evil for which 
Christ most particularly took the Pharisees to 
task. “ The sin of these Pharisees, the unpar¬ 
donable sin, which ruins all who give themselves 
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up to it,” says Kingsley, " was Bigotry—the 
flower and crown of all sins into which men can 
fall.” 1 This is really amazing in a Christian 
divine of Kingsley’s fame and attainments! 
For while the Saviour seven times consecutively 
in the space of a dozen texts called the Scribes 
and Pharisees — hypocrites, and categorically 
named their sin as hypocrisy , 2 he never once 
called them bigots, or even incidentally named 
bigotry as their peculiar vice. A pure bigot is 
not a hypocrite, but hypocrites are frequently 
bigots, as the Scribes and Pharisees were; but 
to call the latter on that score bigots would 
actually be doing them honour. For a bigot 
truly so called is a stickler after old forms and 
creeds, not from any interested motives, but be¬ 
cause the limitations of his mind and experience 
make him see good only in those forms and 
creeds for which he has special predilection, and 
harm in all else besides. The Scribes and Pharisees, 
on the contrary, clung to their outworn law and 
tradition from purely interested motives, to 
keep up their power and prestige and not because 
they cherished any honest beliefs or had any 
living convictions on the matter. A bigot, again, 
need never be false or insincere, but falsehood 
and insincerity are the very pith and marrow of 
a hypocrite’s soul. A bigot has a stunted mind, 
a hypocrite a diseased soul. Correctly speaking, 

1 National Sermons, xxxix. 

1 “ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy.”—Luke xii. I. 
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therefore, bigotry is not a sin at all, much less 
“ an unpardonable sin,” as Kingsley so hastily 
and thoughtlessly calls it. It is rather a natural 
defect, really a temperamental weakness, with 
nothing of moral turpitude about it as is ihe 
case with hypocrisy. And the worst accusations 
that can be levelled against bigotry are those of 
obstinacy and narrow-mindedness. Consequently, 
the Saviour’s general principles of Non-Resist¬ 
ance and Forgiveness may fittingly and without 
danger be applied to bigots, but if extended to 
hypocrites, would destroy the very purpose of 
the principles themselves. For the idea behind 
the principles is to allow the evil to reach unim- 
pededly its point of reaction and remorse, and 
thus automatically obtain its forgiveness or let 
it work its own destruction by giving it an 
absolutely free run and simultaneously develop 
certain Christian virtues in the aggrieved party 
by curbing the natural impulse to resist it. It is, 
therefore, important that for the full and proper 
working out of the idea, and to get the desired 
results from it, both the evil-doers and their 
unfortunate victims must be really conscious of 
the evil. If thejr are not, but on the contrary 
believe, as did the hypocritical Pharisees and 
their simple-minded dupes, that their wicked 
deeds were meritorious acts, then not only the 
very purpose of the principles is frustrated, but 
the principles, if put into practice, would actively 
co-operate in the spread of the very evils they 
were designed to overcome. For the spread of 
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so subtle and insidious an evil as hypocrisy would 
eventually come to poison the wells of a nation’s 
moral life, develop a paralysing convention, and, 
destroying in men’s minds the very conception 
of virtue, end in a general stagnation of the soul. 
When we thus realise the peculiar malignancy 
and fearful potency of Hypocrisy, well can we 
understand the Saviour's towering wrath against 
its votaries, and fully do we justify the use of 
those impassioned words that in the agony of 
his tormented soul escaped him: “Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! That 
upon you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth. Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell ? " 



CHRIST AND WORLDLINESS 



" The system of the world is entirely one; small things and 
great are alike part of one mighty whole. As the flower is 
gnawed by frost, so every human heart is gnawed by Worldli¬ 
ness. And as surety,—as irrevocably,—as the fruit-bud falls 
before the east wind, so fails the power of the kindest human 
heart, when this demon of Worldliness takes possession of it.” 

Raskin. 




CHAPTER IV 


CHRIST AND WORLDLINESS 

There is another evil besides hypocrisy against 
which Christ particularly warned his disciples. 
It is the love of the world, or, as it is ordinarily 
and more correctly called,—Worldliness. Unlike 
hypocrisy, Worldliness is not ordinarily difficult 
of detection, and in its grosser manifestations of 
—“ eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die,”—it is apparent to most lay minds, and 
then it has nothing or little of the moral obliquity 
of the other. Yet, not infrequently Worldliness 
assumes a subtler form, puts on the guise of a 
man generally recognised as belonging to an 
unworldly type,—as that, for instance, of a 
hermit or a humanitarian,—and so escapes 
detection. In such a case it is like an insidious 
disease which makes the afflicted individual 
look and feel his normal self while all the time 
its secret canker eats into his heart and vitals 
without ever giving him pain or letting him 
suspect that anything is wrong with him. World¬ 
liness, consequently, in certain of its aspects, 
being so elusive, is as difficult to detect as it is 
hard to define. Stupid bigotry calls many things 
wrong which are perfectly harmless, while timid 
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laxity, on the other hand, permits many others 
which are by no means so innocuous. And what 
adds considerably to the difficulties of the question 
is that with most people religion consists more in 
avoiding that which is wrong than in doing that 
which is right. 

We might, however, begin by saying that 
Worldliness at heart is not so much a mode of life 
as a state of mind. It is not so much the thing done 
as the motive with which it is done that counts. 
No class of men nor any walk of life can claim 
any special exemption from it,, no mode of dress 
nor any style of living is its own distinguish¬ 
ing badge. In fact, outward life or livery counts 
for little or nothing. It is the heart that is all 
in all with it. We may pass three men in the 
street, one fashionably dressed, the next in or¬ 
dinary clothes, and the third in tatters. It is 
by no means certain which of the three is most 
tainted with the evil. The clothes of the first do 
not necessarily mark him out to be worldly- 
minded, any more than the rags of the last are 
a hall-mark of his unworldliness. It may be, 
indeed, that the first, in spite of his wealth, rank, 
and leisure, leads a high-purposed life, and is the 
least worldly-minded of the three, and it may 
also be that the one in tatters is thoroughly 
mean and earth-sodden, has a hatred of work 
and sobriety, and dreams only of food and 
idleness. Take the case of John Ruskin. He 
inherited from his father a large fortune, spent 
it lavishly on himself and almost extravagantly 
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on his varied schemes, and possessed a quantity 
of worldly goods when he died, and yet I know 
of no great man of modern or ancient times who 
had set up for himself a loftier ideal of life than 
he had, or who went to work with purer motives 
or more single-minded devotion than he did, 
and, in consequence, was as completely free 
from the taint of worldliness as he was. On the 
other hand, eight years of my school-life were 
passed among Christian monks of a certain 
world-famous Society, who had renounced all 
worldly hopes and possessions and taken the 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, and 
strangely enough where I should have least 
expected I found, side by side with several men 
of really noble character and purpose, quite a 
number of purely mercenary spirit, who, from 
the off-hand way they did their duty, and the 
anxiety they displayed at meal-times for their 
food and drink, seemed as if they had struck a 
bargain with Providence that for a certain 
quantity of prayers and exertion put forth each 
day of their earthly existence they were to have 
a perpetual lease of ease and happiness in the 
life to come. It is obvious from the above that 
Worldliness is. extremely sly and elusive, and, 
consequently, to pick up its trail and spy it out 
would need no little vigilance and wariness on 
our part. No mere setting up of hard and fast 
divisions of worldly and unworldly things, as 
the common run of preachers do, would clinch 
the matter. Putting Humility, Simplicity, Self- 
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denial, Uncovetousness, and Purity in one com¬ 
partment and throwing Pride, Ostentation, 
Self-indulgence, Cupidity, and Sensuality into 
the other, would not quite solve the problem for 
us. It is only the eye long trained in the art of 
discernment and discrimination that can be of 
any use or real help to us in our present inquiry. 

Let it be once more remarked that Worldliness 
is not a thing of matter at all, but purely of 
spirit. Consequently, it is not the objects with 
which a life is conversant as the spirit in which 
it is conducted—that is the determining factor. 
Take, for instance, I. John ii. 15 -17, which 
according to St. Augustine contain “ the three 
sorts of vices which comprise all sins and all 
temptations ” 1 :— 

“ Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. 

“For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. 

“ And the world passeth awa3-, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 

Thus it is not the love of the flesh, nor the 
love of the eyes, nor the love of life that we are 
warned against and enjoined to discard, but the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life. It is not this earth, nor the creatures 
which fill it, nor the activities which take up our 
time and thought that we are not to love or that 
constitutes Worldliness, but the motive with 

1 Aug, in Ps. viii., 5 fin. 
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which we give our love to these, and the extent 
to which we carry our love of these that deter¬ 
mines the issue. 

Let us look a little closer into the three vices. 
Take first the lust of the. flesh. Here evidently 
are meant the enjoyments of the senses in gen¬ 
eral and the pleasures of the touch and taste 
in particular. But these pleasures and those 
enjoyments do not in themselves constitute 
Worldliness, and so a natural desire for them is 
not interdicted. When, however, this natural 
desire is changed' from an incidental necessity 
of existence into an object of primary pursuit in 
life, it is then that those otherwise quite healthy 
and permissible enjoyments of the senses enter 
the category of Biblical lust or inordinate desire, 
and as such are condemned in the Epistle of 
John. And it may be asked,—What is the most 
noticeable thing about the lust of the flesh? 
That it is so transient, so very short-lived. 
Consequently, attachment to the Transitory is 
one of the noticeable things about Worldliness. 

Again, the lust of the eyes does not consist in 
the innate longing to see and know all that is 
grand and beautiful in man and nature, and in 
their art and craft, but in that insatiable appetite 
for the mere outward glitter and shows of life. 
Infection here lies in the value attached to the 
outward. Hence attachment to the Outward is 
one of the things that go to form Worldliness. 

When we finally take up the pride of life, what 
is forbidden here is not that natural elation which 
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fills our mind when we come to contemplate the 
purposes and possibilities of life, nor even that 
superior feeling which we experience when we 
become conscious of our own power and capacity 
to realise them, but that air of self-sufficiency 
and superciliousness that our thoughts and 
deportment consciously or unconsciously assume 
when we begin to attach an undue value to men’s 
opinion of us,-—an estimate that is so often the 
outcome of mere sentiment or personal idiosyn¬ 
crasies, and which depends so much on the pure 
accidents of life, such as wealth, rank and cir¬ 
cumstances, and consequently on what is fortui¬ 
tous and unreal. Here, therefore, the infection 
lies in the attachment to the Unreal, which on 
that account becomes an important ingredient 
of Worldliness. 

Gathering up then the conclusions we have 
come to from a detailed consideration of I. John 
ii. 15-17/ we find that the love of the world or 
Worldliness consists essentially in a certain 
Mercenary Spirit, which secretly or openly 
leavens the aims and pursuits of men as a class, 
and is most prominently and immediately dis¬ 
closed in these three attachments,—namely, 
Attachment to the Transitory, to the Outward, 
and to the Unreal. 
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" That great m}rsterv—the indefinable, silent, never- 
changing thing called Eternity. This is for ever very literally 
a miracle,—a thing to strike us dumb; for we have no word 
to speak about it.” 

Carlyle. 



CHAPTER V 


CHRIST AND ETERNITY 

It is a matter of common experience that we 
come to a fuller realisation of the facts underly¬ 
ing a phase of nature or a principle in philosophy 
by employing the law of contrast and acquaint¬ 
ing ourselves with the salient features of their 
opposites, than by confining our inquiry strictly 
to the phase or the principle itself. For instance, 
a treatise on the properties of Sound and Light 
would perhaps more effectively bring out by 
way of contrast the latent facts relating to 
Silence and Darkness than a direct inquiry into 
these phases of nature themselves. Likewise, 
a short dissertation on the opposite of ■ World¬ 
liness would in all probability more conspicuously 
bring to light some of its inner and hitherto 
unsuspected characteristics than the most ex¬ 
haustive exposition of the evil itself. In the 
foregoing chapter we noticed that the love of 
the world is most prominently and immediately 
disclosed in the attachment to the Transitory, 
to the Outward, and to the Unreal. Consequently, 
the love of the Father or Unworldliness is by 
that very fact primarily made up of their oppos¬ 
ites,-—that is, of attachment to the Eternal, to 
the Inward, and to the Real. 

63 
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Let us take the first of the triad and ask— 
What is attachment to the Eternal? But before 
taking up the question of attachment, let us in 
the first place; inquire, what is— eternal. No 
word is more carelessly used or more wantonly 
abused than this! Not a sermon preached nor 
a sacred tract written but the word finds con¬ 
stant reiteration. That many of those who thus 
habitually play with the word have no conception 
whatever, or at best a very inadequate one, of 
its true meaning and significance, is made only 
too evident by the way they endeavour to explain 
it. Ask a man who has the word ever at the tip 
of his tongue what he means by Eternity, a 
Christian prelate for instance, and he will readily 
reply:—“ When . time shall be no more.” A 
moment’s reflection, however, will show that 
such an explanation betrays complete misunder¬ 
standing of the idea intended to be conveyed. 
The phrase is evidently self-contradictory. For 
the word “ when ” is only an abbreviated form 
of—"a time when,” and the expanded phrase 
would thus read—" a time when Time shall be 
no more ”—which is pure nonsense. How can 
there be a time when Time shall not be? It is 
obvious, therefore, that if there be such a thing 
as Eternity, we must seek for its explanation 
in some other phrase than the one that finds 
favour with religious teachers as a class. At the 
very commencement let us ask—-Is there any 
such thing as Eternity, or is it merely a high- 
sounding phrase? Does Philosophy know of it? 
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If so, what exactly is it? To obtain answers at 
all reliable to these questions, we shall have to 
revert for a moment to first principles. 

To commence then, let us recall the fact that 
we think of things in two ways,—in relation to 
their Co-existences, and in relation to their 
Sequences. Of these two modes of thought, the 
former we call—Space, the latter—Time. Now, 
in relation to Co-existence or Space there are two 
accepted categories. One is known as Motion, 
the other Status. These two categories are 
mutually exclusive, and, in fact, opposites of 
one another. Status is the absence of motion, 
as motion is the absence of status. Corresponding 
to the above two categories of thought, there 
must be two others in relation to Sequence or 
Time, otherwise the scheme of thought would 
be both incomplete and unsymmetrical. . The 
question, therefore, is—Are there such categories 
of thought? At first one is led to answer the 
question in the negative. For our conception of 
Time necessarily involves the idea of progression, 
and progression in its turn means motion. Con¬ 
sequently, our ideas of Time are necessarily 
confined to moving time. If, then, we wish to 
have categories of thought with reference to 
Time corresponding to those we possess with 
regard to Space, we shall have to invent phrases 
like Moving Time and Stationary Time, to 
correspond respectively with " Motion ” and 
" Status ” of Space. But to speak of Stationary 
Time is like speaking of Stationary Motion, which 
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is a pure contradiction in terms, and there¬ 
fore inadmissible. Here then we come to a 
strange pass! A complete and symmetrical 
scheme of thought primarily demands that to 
correspond with " Status ” of Space there should 
and must be a category to represent the idea of 
“ absence of progression ” in Time or Sequence. 
And yet modern philosophy provides us with no 
such category. What are we to do? Are we to 
take for granted that modern philosophy fills 
the whole domain of possible thought, and give 
up the attempt at completing the scheme by 
arguing that thought cannot get away from the 
idea of Time and that consequently the idea of 
absence or independence of Time, though a 
philosophic necessity, is yet an impossible subject 
of thought. If any such argument as this were 
advanced it could be instantly traversed by 
simply calling up the word—State. The very 
existence of that word disposes of the difficulty 
stated above, for the word plainly and expressly 
speaks of a condition of things which is alto¬ 
gether independent of the element of Time, and 
in which even a consideration of that element 
is unthinkable. 

Now that the word “ State ” has temporarily 
supplied us with the missing factor, let us see 
if it fits in with the rest of our scheme. Let us 
compare it in the first place with the word 
" Status,” which we have before employed in 
connection with the term " Motion.” It will be 
perceived instantly that in either case the funda- 
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mental idea expressed is “ the absence of motion.” 
“ Status ” means the absence of motion in Co¬ 
existence as “ State ” means the absence of 
motion in Sequence. Thus, " State ” is to Time 
exactly what “ Status ” is to Motion. Conse¬ 
quently, tlie four tenns together constitute a 
complete and exhaustive statement of all the 
possibilities of thought as regards motion, whether 
in respect of Co-existence or of Sequence. These 
four factors may be briefly stated in the following 
tabulated form:— 

As regards Co-existence . . Motion—Status. 

„ Sequence . . Time——State. 

The reader will naturally ask how does all this 
discursive treatment about a stray point in 
philosophy affect the subject with which we 
originally started this chapter. In other words, 
in what way is the missing factor of " State ” 
connected with “Eternity”? As we shall 
see in a moment, “State”-is connected, and 
connected most immediately and vitally, with 
Eternity. 

More than half the mistakes and misunder¬ 
standings of life arise from the failure to call 
things by their right names. In no department 
of life is this more so than in matters pertaining 
to religion. Moreover, to ensure the possibility 
of a correct solution of any of its complicated 
problems, the first thing that needs to be done 
is to reduce them to their simplest terms. Sup¬ 
pose, for instance, we make a slight change in 
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the last of our philosophic quartet, and re-write 
the whole scheme thus:— 

Motion .... Status. 

Time .... Eternity. 

The scheme being thus reconstructed, and 
Eternity placed in opposition to Time, it is 
enough to fall into the error into which most 
philosophers and theologians have fallen before 
now, and say that Eternity means endless time. 
Let us for a moment accept this answer, and 
again re-write our formula accordingly:— 

Motion—Status (i.c., absence of motion in 
Co-existence). 

Time—Endless Time {i.c., continuance of 
motion in Sequence). 

A glance reveals that the scheme thus written 
is vicious and unsound, for it is neither sym¬ 
metrical nor exhaustive. What is needed in 
respect of Sequence in order to make the scheme 
a complete whole, is " absence of motion ” and 
not “ continuance of motion.” " Endless Time,” 
therefore, is exactly the opposite of what is 
required. If Eternity is not Endless Time, what 
then is it ? 

ETERNITY IS STATE, 

And State, as we have seen, is a condition of 
things which is altogether independent of Time. 
In other words, State is timelessness, and so is 
Eternity. Again, Time and Timelessness are 
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reciprocals, a pair of opposites. So are Time and 
Eternity. Either is the negation of the other. 
Whatever Time is not, that and only that is 
Eternity. Eternity, therefore, is existence with¬ 
out progression—condition without change. It is 
like State, a generic term for everything whose 
essence it is that it changes not. It is in philo¬ 
sophy that which, in mathematics, we term a 
constant ; in mechanics, equilibrium-, in physics, 
stability, in economics, security, and in natural 
law and science, immutability 1 

Such being the philosophical aspect of the 
case, let us now consider it from a purely reli¬ 
gious point of view and ask—Did Christ mean 
Iw the Eternal Life the same thing that Philo¬ 
sophy means by Eternity? We have seen that 
" Eternity ” in philosophy has a convertible 
term in “ State.” Has she likewise a convertible 
term in religion? Yes, in “Heaven,” or “the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” she has such a term. If 
.this hypothesis be true, then on the principle 
that the terms which are convertible with the 
same term are convertible with one another, 
we may naturally expect that " Heaven ” and 
“ State ” should also be convertible terms. 
Logically, at any rate, they should be; let us 
see if they are so in reality. 

At first sight, nothing appears more unprom¬ 
ising than such an inquiry. For from a very 
early stage in the history of Christianity Heaven 
was identified with the sky, from which fact 

1 Cf. F. Hugh Capron’s A natomy of Truth, ch. xiv. 
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naturally arose the idea that Heaven was a 
region lying somewhere above the clouds. To 
this idea the Bible itself lent colour by describ¬ 
ing Heaven by such metaphors as “ a country/’ 
“ a city,” and “ my Father’s house and the 
poet and the painter saw in it a magnificent 
opportunity for giving expression to some of 
those grand thoughts and dreams that so fre¬ 
quently and so insistently possess them. The 
result was that the popular imagination was 
hurried away to a land of enchantment and fairy 
forms, where the discords of life melted into 
soul-filling music, and its ruggedness into poetic 
beauty. For centuries, therefore, the notion that 
” Heaven is a place ” was universally proclaimed 
and accepted, and even at the present day no 
idea of life commands such a wide and willing 
suffrage among the unthinking multitude as 
that notion about Heaven. The thinking few, 
however, long perceived that such a conception 
of Heaven, though prized and poetised by men, 
of thought and imagination, was none the less 
a pure outcome of untrained imagination and 
immature thought. Even among the leaders of 
religious thought outside the Church, the belief 
in a localised or geographical Heaven is now 
fast waning and systematically abandoned. 

It is strange that men should have approached 
with such tardy and reluctant steps the truth of 
the matter, seeing that Christ himself revealed 
it in language that admits of no ambiguity and 
no equivocation. On being questioned by the 
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Pharisees as to when the kingdom of God would 
come, he seized the opportunity to explain what 
he meant by, and what in reality was, that 
mysterious kingdom. In the first place he said 
that the kingdom of God " came not with ob¬ 
servation ” or with outward show. It was not 
a matter of observation at all, for it was not a 
thing that could be seen. Consequently, if they 
went in search of it, they would never be able 
to locate it and say, " Lo here! or lo there! ” 
Why not? Because it is not a question of 
“ here ” or “ there ” or any “ where.” In fact, it 
is not a question of place at all. “ For, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.” 1 Hence 
Heaven—the kingdom of God—is not an external 
region, but an internal condition; not an alti¬ 
tude, but an attitude. To put the matter in the 
philosophic language of Nietzsche: “ Heaven is 
not a concrete reality, but a psychological 
symbol divorced from the concept of time ”; or 
more concisely in the words of Henry Drum¬ 
mond: ‘‘Heaven is not a place but a state.” 
Here, then, what we logically expected to find, 
we have at last found in reality, namely—that 
Heaven and State are convertible terms, and, 
consequently, Kingdom of Heaven and Eternity, 
State and Timelessness are all mutually con¬ 
vertible terms. 

I have treated the basic elements of Eternity 
or the Life Eternal at this length, because it is 
in a sense the central theme of Christ’s teachings. 
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and in it in particular lies the fulfilment of his 
promised reward. It is, in fact, the great prize 
which Christ holds up before the eyes of humanity. 
It is within reach of all. Every one' of his followers 
without exception is invited to seek it. The 
vilest wretch steeped in deepest infamy could 
not have sunk so low as to be below the plane 
of aspiring to it, nor could the noblest intellect 
lifted to supernal heights have risen so high as 
to be above making it the crown and glory of 
all his pursuits. 

How is this great prize of Christ—this summum 
bonum of human life—to be obtained? No more 
difficult problem could be set to an expounder 
of Christ’s Message, yet there is none that makes 
a more insistent demand on him for a solution. 
Here, as in most other things of life, half the 
difficulties arise from the weeds and thorns that 
have been allowed to grow unchecked around 
the problem, and so the first step in its solution 
lies in the direction of disentangling it from this 
foreign matter. To begin, then, it is said that we 
can enter into Life Eternal only when we have 
completed the course of our earthly existence 
and passed through the gate of death. In this 
matter the Church has been the greatest offender. 
It has taught directly or by way of veiled hints 
and suggestions that human life is but a small 
insignificant portion of another life, of which we 
are deprived for a season: more, that the life 
we lead is not the life God intended for us, or 
such as is our due, and that, consequently, our 
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present life is degenerate and fallen, at most a 
mere probationary period to adjudicate our 
place in the heavenly life which awaits us, and 
which we all shall one day inherit. 1 

This is a complete and most dangerous per¬ 
version of the whole teaching of Christ. He, like 
John the Baptist, consistently preached that 
the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand—nay, was 
actually within us, and that one could enter it 
any day one chose to. More, that one must enter 
it " while it is day,” if one is to enter it at all, but 
if one waited till death, one might as well wait 
till the Doomsday, for " the night cometh, when 
no man can work.” 2 So this life of ours is not 
degenerate or fallen, nor a mere probationary 
period, but a most glorious whole, affording to 
all, high and low, a splendid opportunity and 
the only opportunity of entering here and at 
once into the Life Eternal. 

Again, it has been supposed that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is the promised millennium which the 
ancient and popular doctrine intimately. con¬ 
nected with the second coming of Christ. It is 
to be a kind of City of God, where Christ, with 
the triumphant host of his saints and the elect, 
is finally to reign upon earth till the time ap¬ 
pointed for the last and general Resurrection. 
" The meaning of human life,” says Tolstoi, 
" consists in establishing the kingdom of God 
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upon Earth.” In this we see again our old friend, 
—the geographical heaven,—making its appear¬ 
ance in a different garb. It appeared before as 
a locality of perpetual spring and interminable 
felicity, and now as a league of men of'saintly 
character and celestial aspirations. But the 
Kingdom of Heaven has no more to do with a 
league of saints than with a felicitous locality. It 
is not connected with any set or sect of men, or, 
for that matter, with any kind or form of social 
organisation. In fact, it has nothing whatever 
to do with the external things of life. No dungeon 
shuts off the Kingdom of Heaven, nor any palace 
opens its magic gate. For its gate is the human 
will, its province the abysmal deeps of personality, 
and its ruler the individual soul. The Kingdom 
of Heaven, therefore, is solely and absolutely 
concerned with the inner realities of life, and is, 
besides, a matter of purely and strictly individual 
concern, with which the outside world has 
nothing whatever to do. And this is as it should 
be. For Christ, contrary to common notions of 
him, was above all an individualist. Critics have 
tried to make him out to be either a pure altruist 
or a rank egotist. But he was neither the one 
nor the other, but only an individualist—perhaps 
the first real individualist that we know of since 
History commenced. The poet that was in the 
soul of him made him the very personification 
of humility itself, but his humility was merely 
a mode of manifestation, and consisted, like that 
of an artist, in his frank acceptance of all experi- 
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ence. From the pulpit we have been frequently- 
told that " Christ lived for others,” and that 
we should endeavour to follow in Iris footsteps 
by leading a life of service and sacrifice, giving 
freely of our strength, our energies, and all that 
is best in us in the cause of human welfare and 
advancement. There are some who even believe 
that this is, in fact, the sum and substance of 
the Christian Creed, and the rest has been merely 
an excrescence on the original system. It is true 
that much of the Saviour's life was passed in 
the sendee of others, but " to live for others " 
as a definite self-conscious aim was not his creed. 
It was, at any rate, not the basis of his creed. 
When he enjoined his disciples to forgive their 
enemies, it was not so much for the sake of their 
enemies as for their own sake that he said so, 
because he knew forgiveness did more good to 
their soul than retaliation. Again, when he 
besought the young man to go and sell all that 
he had and give to the poor, it was not so 
much of the state of the poor he was thinking, 
as of the state of the youth's soul that was 
being fast eaten into by his riches and aimless 
existence. 

It was man’s Soul that Christ regarded as liis 
chief charge. Its health, welfare, and advance¬ 
ment was of deeper concern to him than the 
physical well-being and comfort of a million 
poor. He often spoke as if the Soul itself was 
God’s Kingdom. He believed that every human 
being possessed the Kingdom in one form or 
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another. But he found that the Kingdom 
ordinarily remained parched and uncultivated 
—almost a desert, and so he took upon himself 
to see if it could not be ploughed up and sown 
with the seed of his own living example and 
teaching, and watered with the water of his own 
great love and faith, and be made " to blossom 
as the rose.” Not only was he a great guardian 
of the Soul, but he was also its greatest physician. 
He had made man's Soul his life-study, and so 
knew exactly what was good for it and what not. 
It may be that physical well-being and happiness 
are very good things in themselves, but he knew 
they were never really good for thp Soul. And 
it may also be that sorrow and suffering are 
very bad things in themselves, but he knew 
they were never really bad for the Soul. And 
though most of his life was passed in relieving 
distress and suffering, yet most of his beatitudes 
were reserved for those who suffered and were 
hard pressed. Neither the ideal of the modern 
economist, nor that of the Old Testament writers 
was his ideal. He fed the poor; but it was never 
his heart’s desire to bring about a state of things 
in which the poorest should be sure of a meal. 
He recalled dead men to life; but his wisdom 
did not, like Solomon’s, cany length of days in 
the right hand and in the left riches and honour. 
Rather did it carry in both hands suffering and 
persecution and rank abuse and martyr’s death. 
He corrected him who said, Blessed are they 
who shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God. For 
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the Kingdom of God is not meat and drink. Nor 
is it created for the sake of realising the human 
desires of eating and drinking or making merry. 
On the contrary, it is created for the sake of 
realising the divine significance of hunger and 
thirst, sorrow and suffering. Christ attached 
quite an extraordinary value to the latter two. 
He saw enormous truth hidden in them. Clergy¬ 
men often speak of sorrow and suffering as a 
mystery; to him they were a revelation. Fox- 
through them and through them alone one dis¬ 
cerned things one could never have discerned 
otherwise. One discerned, for instance, that 
there is or thei'e must be love of some kind at 
the base of the extraordinary amount of suffering 
that is to be found in the world. One cannot 
conceive of any other explanation. The very 
Heart of the Infinite is full of nameless, joyful, 
hopeful suffering. As love multiplies, suffering 
must multiply too. And the great thing is that 
we should feel we are growing, not in hardness 
or indifference, nor necessarily in courage or 
patience, but in our power to feel and in our 
power to suffer. The whole thing is so vast, so 
complex, and so very slow, that the end of 
suffering is not yet. But when we suffer, we 
climb fast. The spirit grows old, and wise in 
faith and love. Suffering, in consequence, is the 
one thing we cannot dispense with, because in 
no other way could the Soul of man, for which 
alone the world seems to have been made, reach 
its full stature or attain its many-sided develop- 
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ment. Browning puts the matter in a nutshell 
when he says:— 

And so I live, you see, 

Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 

Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My welfare, happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 

Not left in God’s contempt apart, 

With ghastly, smooth life, dead at heart, 

Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize. 

This "ghastly, smooth life,” for which the 
ordinary church-goer sighs and prays, 1 is exactly 
the great temptation and snare of the Christian: 
for, to Christ sorrow and suffering were no 
" afflictions ” at all, nor were they a matter of 
" tender compassion ” with him, but the pledge 
and promise of - divine love and regard for a 
man’s true welfare and spiritual advancement, 
and the type and test of all that is great and 

1 1 extract the following from " the Form of Intercession 
with Almighty God,” that was being used in all churches 
and chapels in England and Wales during the War.— 

" Let us pray for those who are in anxiety and in sorrow. 

{Pause for silent prayer.) 

Almighty God, who art afflicted in the afflictions of thy people: 
Regard with tender compassion the anxious and the bereaved; 
bear their sorrows and their cares; give them comfort and 
peace in thee; supply all their manifold needs; and help 
both them and us to learn the lessons of thy fatherly discipline, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” This is Mendicancy, 
not Christianity! 

. And if the prayer epitomises the present-day Anglican 
Church ideas of Christianity, then one is not surprised to read 
what the Daily Mirror said the other day: "Fewer and 
fewer people appear to attend service on Sundays; and 
some churches have been converted into picture palaces; 
while at Torquay one place of worship is used as a laundry, 
where aproned girls take the place of surpliced choir-boys.” 
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immortal in him. Let us in passing, recall the 1 
great saying of St. Paul to the Hebrews 

" For, whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 

From the above it might be too hastily assumed, 
as in fact it has been done, that Christ regarded 
sorrow and suffering “ as in themselves beautiful, 
holy things.” 1 But Christ did not regard them 
as such, any more than he regarded health and 
happiness as ugly and unholy things in them¬ 
selves. From his lofty standpoint, health and 
happiness, sorrow and suffering had nothing of 
good or bad in themselves, but in so far as they 
were furtherances or hindrances of what was 
good or bad for the Soul. That was his one 
criterion! That his infallible touch-stone! By 
this and this alone he tested the purity and 
fineness of all the modes and acts of life. There 
is nothing more intimately or more purely 
personal in a man than his soul, for the individual 
Soul, in whatever light one looks at it, is really 
the quintessence or sublimation of the individual’s 
whole personality or ego. Consequently, he who 
would lead a life according to Christ’s teachings 
must in the first place be entirely and absolutely 
himself. This is the condition precedent: the 
sine qua non of the whole matter. 2 

1 " But in a manner not yet understood of the world Christ 
regarded sin and suffering as being in themselves beautiful, holy 
things and modes of perfection.”—Oscar Wilde's Dc Profmulis. 

s in this connection, my friend Mr. F. J. Karaka,—who 
has carefully gone over the MS. of these pages and to whom 
I am indebted for certain happy suggestions and other 
necessary corrections,—asks me quite pointedly and not less 
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We have already seen that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is vitally connected with the human 
Soul. From this it is obvious that to realise the 
coveted Kingdom one must be in full possession 
of one’s Soul. And we come into full possession 
of our Soul only when we put away all alien, 
acquired and external things of life, be they good 
or bad, make a demand on ourselves, and get 
far more out of ourselves than ever we got, and 
ask far less of the world than ever we asked. In 
other words, nothing is of any real or lasting 
value to one, except what one gets out of oneself. 
Self, therefore, is all-in-all and of fundamental 
consideration. 

And yet, strangely enough,. I have read in the 
works of some of the greatest Christians, both 
inside and outside the Church, that our greatest 
enemy in this world is our Self or Ego, 1 that to 

appropriately: “ Should a man with thievish tendencies, allow 
himself to be a thief?” Logical^, what else could he allow 
himself to be ? It would certainly be to the ultimate welfare 
and advancement of the soul of a man with ineradicable 
thievish propensities, if he became a thief in right earnest and 
thus gave a chance to his soul to regenerate itself by way of 
remorse and punishment, and learning, in a penitentiary for 
first offenders, the honester ways of living and thinking, than 
that he should spend his whole life superficially combating 
these propensities, and passing out of it with his soul still 
impregnated with them. Herein comes the great Christian 
doctrine of Salvation, but of this anon. In the meanwhile, let 
us remember the Saviour’s words: " And if thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never 
shall be quenched ”; and St. Paul’s: “ But if they cannot con¬ 
tain, let them marry; for it is better to marry than to bum.” 

1 " If God would only free us from the evil one, from the 
devil who is the Ego in me and you.”—Tolstoi, in The Mean¬ 
ing of Life. 
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it we may ultimately trace all our suffering and 
sorrow, and that unless it were annihilated there 
could be no peace nor happiness vouchsafed to 
us in this or the other world. These teachers have 
ever Matt. xvi. 24 and 25, Mark viii. 34 and 35, 
and Luke ix. 23 and 24, ready at hand in support 
of this particular teaching of theirs. For instance, 
Robertson, in one of his famous Sermons, says: 
“ Sacrifice is the Law of Life. . . . You can only 
save others when you have ceased to think of 
saving your own Soul.” 1 

It is tragic how some of the most beautiful 
conceptions of life are frequently turned through 
long misuse into ghastly caricatures of them¬ 
selves ! Sacrifice is one such conception. It was, 
as its derivation plainly proves, originally in¬ 
tended to signify—" to make sacred.” 2 But 
by a strange mixing up of the purpose with the 
result, it has come to mean " to offer for des¬ 
truction.” And Self-Sacrifice, which should have 
literally meant " to make oneself sacred,”— 
that is, to consecrate oneself to a purpose re¬ 
cognised by one as worthy of support and life¬ 
long devotion,—has come to signify " the total 
destruction and annihilation of the instincts 
and wishes of one’s own self for the supposed 
benefit and advancement of an external agency.” 
So that Self-Sacrifice which should have led to a 
determined sanctification of one’s Self for the 
furtherance of one’s own ideal and purpose of 

1 The Message of the Church. 

1 Lat. sacrificium— sacer, sacred, facere, to make. 
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life, 1 has ended in a land of spiritual suicide of 
one's Self for the sake of ministering to other 
people’s needs and desires of life: and what 
should have gone to the steady enlargement and 
intensification of one’s individual powers and 
special gifts, has resulted in a gradual enfeeble- 
ment and attenuation of one's personality and 
individual consciousness. " Self-Sacrifice which 
is sought after and triumphed in,” remarks 
Ruskin, " is usually foolish, and calamitous in 
its issue: and by the'sentimental proclamation 
and pursuit of it, good people have not only 
made most of their own lives useless, but the 
whole framework of their religion hollow. And 
among the many apparently beautiful things 
which turn, through mistaken use, to utter evil, 

I am not sure but that the thoughtlessly meek 
and self-sacrificing spirit of good men must be 
named as one of the fatallest.” 2 No advice 
therefore, could be more foolish or more calami¬ 
tous to us than that which Robertson gave us 
of " ceasing to think of saving our own soul, in 
order to save other people’s souls.” 

But all this vicious thinking and foolish 
preaching comes from our missing, what Matthew 
Arnold called, “ the Secret of Jesus.” The secret 
lay in that mystical, imaginative sympathy of 
his which macfe him feel that in himself each 

1 " Christianity says: ' Live in accordance with your own 
higher nature, subordinating it to nothing,-— neither to your 
own nor anybody elsc’s animal nature, —and you will attain 
what you are striving, after.’ "—Tolstoi’s The Kingdom of 
God, ch. iv. 

2 The Ethics of the Dust, lect. vi. 
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human soul had been made freshly incarnate. 
And consequently, with him there was never 
anything like “ I and You ” nor “ You and Me,” 
but always “ I in You ” and “ You in Me.” He 
taught that whatever happened to another 
happened to oneself, and conversely, whatever 
happened to oneself happened to another. There¬ 
fore, he who " ceased to think of saving his own 
soul,” ipso facto, did away with the very possibility 
of saving other people's souls. On the other 
hand, he who looked after his own soul, kept it 
bright and clean, active and vigilant, and raised 
it to its highest pitch of perfection, automatically 
worked for the uplift of all the souls in the world. 

"God loves from Whole to Parts: but Human Soul 
Must rise from Individual to the Whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov’d, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, tli’ o’erflowing of the rnincl 
Take ev’ry creature in, of ev’ry kind; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heav’n beholds its image in his breast.” 1 

The Self, therefore, is not. to be despised, much 
less condemned as " our greatest enemy in this 
world.” On the contrary, it is our best friend 
and trusted helpmate, and worthy of our utmost 
care and attention, as it is, in reality, the only 
thing that gives any meaning and purpose to 

1 Pope's Essay nu Man, Ep. iv. 
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our earthly existence. Should " sorrow and 
suffering ” enter our life through Self’s mis¬ 
handling of itself or mismanagement of its affairs, 
even they should be gladly accepted, nay, warmly 
welcomed, because, as we have already seen, in 
no other way, except through them, could the 
Soul of man reach its full stature or attain its 
many-sided development. Nor must we complain 
if the Self’s little ways and caprices, antics and 
angularities ruffle our peace and mar our happi¬ 
ness. For, the ideal of Christianity, as we shall 
see later on, is Soul’s perfection, not its happiness; 
and about peace Christ himself has warned us 
in quite definite terms: “ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” Here “ sword ” stands as 
a symbol of conflict and division, as is only too 
evident from Luke’s version of the text. 1 In the 
teeth of this emphatic statement of the Saviour, 
that great Christian and theologian, Robertson, 
says in one of his sermons: " The deepest want 
of man is not a desire for happiness, but a craving 
for peace. Christianity does not promise happi¬ 
ness, but it does promise peace.” 2 Christianity 
certainly does not promise peace; but even if 
it did, would it be worth having ? Most assuredly 
not. For nothing in human nature so unfailingly 
and necessarily leads to mental torpor, tempera¬ 
mental insensibility, muscular atrophy—in a 

1 Luke xii. 51. “ Suppose ye that I am come to give peace 
on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division.’' 

8 Unity and Peace, 
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word, to a general stagnation of the soul—as a 
mere " craving for peace.” Nothing, on the other 
hand, keeps mind, body and soul in better 
health and finer fettle than when an element of 
real struggle and passing disruption is introduced 
into the daily routine of life. Reclining against 
the soft cushion of peace, the Soul goes to sleep: 
but when pushed and hard pressed it wakes up 
from its habitual torpor, stiffens its sinews, and, 
drawing on its long-accumulated reserves of 
patience and fortitude, displays whatever of 
strength and character it has in it. Herein 
Christ radically differs from the world’s way of 
thinking. The world at large longs for rest, and 
puts up a fervent and frequent prayer to have 
its pressing burden of existence wholly removed 
or considerably lightened. Christ, on the con¬ 
trary, lets the burden remain intact and pressing. 
But he sets us a series of exercises to strengthen 
and build up the long-neglected muscular tissues 
of our spirit, and then, indicating the right 
method of bearing the burden, leaves us to 
ourselves, feeling assured that when once we 
have adopted his method and patiently gone 
through the full course of his rigorous exercises, 
we shall bear the full weight and pressure of our 
common lot and individual load, not only with 
comparative ease, but with infinite benefit to 
our soul. He does not exhort us to be above the 
world, but to overcome it as he did. 1 We are not 

1 " In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be o 
cheer, I have overcome the world.”—John xvi. 33. 


>f good 
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to desire to be out of the world, but only to be 
not of the world. 1 It is not of the world that he 
is an enemy, but of worldliness. I am led to lay 
special stress on this, for I have frequently found 
men of culture and repute run away, on reading 
John viii. 23 s and xviii. 36,® with the idea that 
Christ despised this world and taught Other- 
Worldliness. And these people, in their haste to 
bring this discovery of theirs more forcibly to 
the notice of their hearers, are apt to make a 
comparison between Judaism and Christianitjt, 
by declaring that the principal theme of the 
former is mundane prosperity, and its primary 
message to mankind concerns present weal and 
present woe: while the latter, on the other hand, 
they aver, rises to a higher plane of thought by 
making the future existence its first and primary 
object of consideration, and its message to man¬ 
kind relates, in consequence, to future weal and 
future woe. 4 

This is a complete travesty of the noble 
message! Nothing has prejudiced the cause of 
Christianity so much as this one-sided inter¬ 
pretation of it! And for a very good reason. 
For every religious system rightly so called must 

1 " I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from evil. They are 
not of the world, even as I am not of the world.”—John xvii. 
15 and 16. 

2 ” And he said unto them, Ye are from beneath; I am. 
from above: Ye are of this world, I am not of this world.” 
—John viii. 23. 

3 “ Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world.”— 
John xviii. 36. 

4 Cf. F. H. Capron’s Conflict of Truth. 
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Taking first the joys of the world, with nothing 
did the natural geniality of the Saviour’s tempera¬ 
ment stand in greater contrast than with the 
gloomy, cheerless outlook on things which asceti¬ 
cism presupposes and enforces. The Saviour, as 
if anticipating such a perversion of his teaching, 
wound up his nine beatitudes of the Sermon on 
the Mount with this very definite commandment: 

REJOICE AND BE EXCEEDING GLAD. 

On account of its very simplicity and directness, 
the commandment comes to us with peculiar 
force and emphasis. The beatitudes, Christ knew, 
were to be experienced by his disciples as a 
matter of chance and circumstance, but this rule 
of conduct he laid down as a commandment to 
be carried out as a matter of solemn duty and 
obligation in their day-to-day existence. Later 
on in his life, the Saviour specially contrasted 
his way of living in this particular respect with 
that of the Baptist. For while “ the Son of man 
came eating and drinking,” and at times ate so 
heartily and drank so deeply that men around 
him actually called him—‘' gluttonous and a 
wine-bibber”; poor John, on the other hand, 
" came neither eating nor drinking,” and was 
satisfied to fill the gap in his stomach with raw 
locusts and wild honey. Let us, therefore, re¬ 
member that the Message of Christ is essentially 
a message of joy and gladness, and not of gloom 
and asceticism, as it is so frequently and so 
persistently made out to be by learned divines 
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and monks and missionaries of a certain 
type. 1 

When he questioned his disciples—" Is not 
life more than meat.^body than raiment? ”— 
he did not say that life and body were all in all 
and meat and raiment were nothing and of no 
account. But only that meat compared with 
life and raiment compared with body were of 
lesser import and negligible value. This was 
the trend of his whole teaching. Viewed com¬ 
prehensively, his was a teaching of “ more or 
less,” or rather " this ought ye to have done 
and not to have left the other undone,” and not 
of “ do this and not that,” as a superficial and 
detached reading of his commandments makes 
it out to be. We are not, therefore, to hate the 
body any more than we are to despise the joys 
of the world: but we are to hate and despise 
the mercenary spirit that makes us attach greater 
value to the body and the joys of the world than 
to the soul and the joys of eternity. It was not 
so much against riches that he was wrath as 
against Mammon, the god of riches. It is not 
money, but the love of money, that is the root 
of evil. And we are to take heed and beware, 

1 “ Instead of the vain, immodest entertainment of plays 
and operas, I have taught you to delight in visiting the sick 
and poor. What music and dancing, and diversions are to 
many in the world, that prayers and devotions and psalms 
are to you. . . . Never therefore consider yourselves as 
persons that are to be seen and admired, and courted by 
men, but as poor sinners, that are to save yourselves from 
the vanities and follies of a miserable world, by humilit)', 
devotion and self-denial.”—Law’s Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life, ch. xix. 
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not of opulence or worldly wealth, but of covet¬ 
ousness, and of believing that " man’s life con¬ 
sists in the abundance of the things which he 
possesses.” It is the spirit or the way of thinking 
that counts with Christ, and not the mere sub¬ 
stance or the possession or the non-possession 
of a thing. St. Paul fully recognised this fact, 
and gave expression to it in his famous disser¬ 
tation on Charity. He taught that a man might 
give away all his goods to feed the poor, and let 
his body be burnt into the bargain, but if he 
were not possessed by Charity—that is, by the 
spirit of giving—all was in vain and to no purpose. 
And yet devout Christians, reading first Christ’s 
advice to a particular young man whose soul lay 
crushed and rotting under the weight of his great 
possessions, secondly his commandment to his 
Apostles about keeping away from gold and 
silver and brass to develop their faith in him to 
its highest pitch, and lastly the famous com¬ 
parison he made to bring graphically before the 
minds of his disciples the extraordinary difficul¬ 
ties that waylay the path of a rich man desiring 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, have let them¬ 
selves be possessed with the idea that the Gospel 
of Christ is for the poor only, 1 and that the 
gates of heaven are barred and locked fast against 
all rich men, and by that very fact are thrown 
wide open to those who are poor and have no 

1 " To his mind the Gospel was made tor the poor. Pure 
Ebionism then—the doctrine that the poor (ebiovim) alone 
will be saved, that the reign of the poor is at hand—was the 
doctrine of Jesus.”—Renan’s Life of Jesus, cli. xi. 
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earthly possessions. Nay, more, the greatest of 
these devout Christians, in their eagerness to 
dispatch the poor straight off to the kingdom of 
heaven, have thought nothing of reading their 
own wishes into the first of the Saviour’s beati¬ 
tudes. Tolstoi, for instance, in his Short Exposition 
of the Gospels, remarks—■" Jesus said: ' Blessed 
arc the poor, the property-less, because they 
are in the will of the Father.’ ” This is a complete 
misrepresentation of the spirit of the Saviour’s 
words. Blessed, he said, were not the poor nor 
the property-less, but the poor in spirit . 1 I know 
Luke in his Gospel has simply " poor,” and has 
also an additional verse of imprecation against 
those who are rich . 2 But if we accepted the 
additional verse quite literally and undiscern- 
ingly, and in the matter of the common verse 
gave preference to Luke’s version over Matthew’s, 
then all the paupers of the world should rightly 
and logically come under the beatitude, and the 
kingdom of heaven would mainly and primarily 
belong to them. And that would be a strange 
kind of heaven, with these men alone in possession 
of it! For some of the most indolent and envious, 
greedy and discontented,—in a word, the most 
worldly-minded and the least poor-in-spirit 
people on earth are the paupers, and consequently 
to form our idea of the kingdom of heaven from 
the contents of the minds and hearts of these 

1 " Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kinp-dom 
of heaven.”—Matt. v. 3. 

» " But woe unto you that arc rich! for you have received 
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creatures would be turning the whole teaching 
of Christ about the coveted kingdom topsy¬ 
turvy. Moreover, there is no blessing in poverty 
in itself. St. Francis and St. Ignatius may 
embrace it and derive nothing but good out of 
it, but to ordinary men it spells simply star¬ 
vation, squalor, and over-work, and to.-society 
at large dirt, disease, and decadence. “ The 
greatest of evils and the worst of crimes ” re¬ 
marks Bernard Shaw, “ is poverty. Poverty 
blights whole cities, spreads horrible pestilence, 
and strikes dead the very souls of all who come 
in sight, sound or smell of it. Our first duty— 
a duty to which every other consideration should 
be sacrificed—is not to be poor.” 

Blessed, therefore, are not the poor nor the 
property-less, but the poor-in-spirit. Whether 
these last be rich or poor in the goods of the 
world is only a matter of accident. The essential 
thing is that they should be realty and absolutely 
poor-in-spirit. That is, they should be perfectly 
simple-minded and plain-spoken, meek of dis¬ 
position and gentle in manners, with few wants 
and fewer desires, frankly accepting everything 
without complaint, fear, or reluctance, whether 
it be joy or sorrow, success or failure, busy of 
hand and clean of body, and living completely 
for the moment, coveting nothing and careful 
of nothing except of the faculty of extracting 
a great spiritual harvest out of the little acts 
and incidents of life. This last faculty seems to 
be at once a special possession and an unfailing 
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characteristic of all who have really entered the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Of the extraordinary potentiality of the 
kingdom of heaven Christ himself gives very 
striking illustrations in two of those many 
parables by means of which he unfolded its 
nature and principles to his disciples. It is, he 
says, like a grain of mustard seed, which, though 
smallest of its kind, on being sown grows even¬ 
tually into a big tree, big enough for the birds 
to come and lodge in its branches . 1 Or it is like 
a handful of leaven, which, when mixed with 
a large quantity of meal, leavens the whole 
mass . 2 

In two others of his parables he tells us what 
a price would be demanded of man before he 
was allowed to enter the kingdom, and how 
willingly the latter would pay it, once he had 
come to realise its worth. Just as, says he, a 
landlord would readily dispose of all his property 
to buy up a field in which he had discovered a 
hidden treasure, or a pearl merchant in search 
of goodly pearls would gladly sell off all his goods 
to secure a pearl of great price, so would a man 
be prepared to part with all he possesses in order 
to inherit that kingdom of glorious possibilities 
and unimagined power . 3 Then in another of his 
parables he tells us that not all can enter the 
kingdom, but only those who have the soil of 
their mind and heart prepared to receive the 

1 Matt. xiii. 31, 32. * Matt. xiii. 33. 

3 Matt. xiii. 44-46. 
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word of the kingdom and bring forth fruit there¬ 
of . 1 In yet another he warns us how very near 
to and intermixed with the good kingdom is 
the other kingdom of the evil one : 2 and in the 
parable of the Draw-net he shows us how the 
children of the two kingdoms may for the time 
being be indistinguishably mixed up like good 
and bad fish caught in a net, but in the end 
there is always a separation of the two . 3 Again, 
in the parable of the Unmerciful Servant he gives 
an illustration of the perfect equity , that pre¬ 
vails in the kingdom of heaven. For in it, he 
says, with what judgment we judge, we shall be 
judged, and with what measure we mete, it shall 
be measured to us again . 4 Then, taking advantage 
of the presence of children, he taught that unless 
a man’s heart was as innocent and tender or his 
mind as unsophisticated and impressionable as 
that of a little child, there was no possibility of 
his finding an entrance into the kingdom splendid: 
on the other hand, he who was humble-minded 
enough and had brought himself to think and 
feel after the manner of a child, would be held 
greatest in that kingdom of his . 5 

By the parable of the Marriage of the King's 
Son, he taught that many of those for whom the 
kingdom of heaven seemed to have been pre¬ 
pared, would miss entering it, because for them 
their farms, merchandise and other mundane 

1 Matt. xiii. 3-8. 4 Matt. xiii. 24-30. 

’ Matt. xiii. 47-50. 4 Matt, xviii. 23-25, 
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affairs of life possessed a superior attraction. To 
fill their places, in consequence, others both bad 
and good from the highways of the world would 
be called, and of those so summoned only a few 
with the requisite qualifications would be chosen 
and find entrance into the kingdom . 1 Again, in 
the parable of the Ten Virgins, he advises us to 
keep the lamp of our Soul always well-trimmed 
and filled with oil, for one knows not when the 
call of the kingdom may come, and it may come 
at midnight, when those of us who had neglected 
to keep their lamps ready, would miss then- 
way to it in the pervading darkness of the outer 
world, and all tlieir efforts and appeals would 
then prove unavailing . 2 In the parable of the 
Talents we are told that every man is endowed 
with gifts, but each according to "his several 
ability,” and we are moreover enjoined not to 
regard their number, but to make the best use 
of what we are given. If he who was endowed 
udth a few gifts, because they were few, left 
them unutilised, and instead cast envious glances 
on those of another who had more and who 
besides was making the most of what he had, 
then it must necessarily follow that the other 
who had more shall have all the benefits whicli 
might oidinarify be expected from his gifts, and 
many subsidiary ones in addition through the 
right use of them, while he who had a few, 
having allowed his gifts to run waste, will 
have the discomfiture of seeing the benefits 
1 Matt. xxii. i-.14. • Matt. xxv. 1-13. 
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of " even those which he had ” taken away 
from him . 1 

Finally we come to the two parables of the 
Unjust Steward and of the Labourers of the 
Vineyard. About their exact drift and the lesson 
to be learnt from them, there is a real divergence 
of opinion. The first, on a superfluous reading, 
seems to approve of and hold up for imitation 
the practices of a certain dishonest steward who, 
when found out and accused of squandering 
away the goods entrusted to him, hurried to 
his master’s debtors and struck a bargain with 
them to the effect that they were to see to his 
housing and maintenance when he was dismissed, 
in consideration of his undertaking to reduce 
the amount of their debts stated on their receipts. 
Some exegetists say that Christ saw in these 
sharp practices of the steward, prudence and 
foresight, and so besought his disciples to follow 
the steward’s example for their own higher 
purposes, and thus make a secure provision for 
their " everlasting habitations ” by striking 
shrewd bargains here with the " friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” For example, 
Dean Farrar in his famous work says:— 

" On another occasion, when our Lord was mainly 
teaching His own disciples. He told them the parable 
of the Unjust Steward, to show them the necessity of 
care and faithfulness, of prudence and wisdom, in so 
managing the affairs of this life as not to lose hereafter 
their heritage of the eternal riches. It was impossible 
■—such was the recurrent burden of so many discourses 
1 Matt. xxv. 14-30. 
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—to be at once worldly and spiritual, to be at once the 
slave of God and the slave of mammon. With the daring 
paradox which impressed his divine teaching on the 
heart and memory of the world. He urged them to the 
foresight of a spiritual wisdom by an example drawn 
from the foresight of a criminal cleverness.” 1 

But wherein did the steward show foresight? 
That is my difficulty! Had he made arrange¬ 
ments with tire debtors before he had been found 
out, one would have readily admitted that he 
possessed some foresight. But in the parable 
we are distinctly told that the steward did not 
go to the debtors till after he was accused . 3 By 
what stretch of imagination could this be called 
—foresight? At best it is but a very ordinary 
example of low cunning trying to escape the 
natural consequences of its crooked ways. Be¬ 
yond this, from the parable as it is handed down 
to us, one fails to draw any lesson that is at once 
worth knowing and is not open to doubt and 
dispute. But then one has a strange feeling, 
reading this parable, that it has not come down 
to us precisely as it was delivered to the dis¬ 
ciples by the Master. There is surely some flaw 
somewhere. Had the debtors after promising 
to receive the Steward gone back on their word 
and left him stranded after his dismissal, that 
would have been a fine instance of the biter bit 
or the cheater cheated, and the penultimate verse 
of the parable would in that case have taught 
the lesson it was obviously designed to teach— 
namely, that if we do not faithfully give to 

1 The Life of Christ, ch. xliii. “Luke xvi. 1-13. 

G 
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others what is their due, we cannot expect other 
people to be faithful in giving us what is our due . 1 

When, however, we come to the other parable 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard, our difficulties 
in learning its meaning and purpose are not so 
great. On the face of it it seems grossly unfair 
that the labourers who had " borne the burden 
and the heat of the day ” for twelve long hours 
should get the same wages as those others who 
had put in only an hour’s work in the cool of 
the evening. The palpable injustice of the whole 
transaction is variously explained away by vari¬ 
ous exegetists. Some put up a general defence 
of the householder by arguing that he promised 
to give " whatsoever was right,” and he did 
give what he conscientiously thought was right. 
What wrong did he do then?—they ask. Others 
go further and maintain that the householder 
was not only just, but even generous, from which 
belief of theirs they deduce that in the kingdom 
of heaven not only equity reigns, but also grace. 
Farrar, however, has his own interpretation, and 
epitomises his general reflections by saying: 
" That parable, amid its other lessons, involved 
the truth that, while none who serve God shall 
be defrauded of their just reward, there could 
be in heaven no murmuring or envyings, no 
jealous comparison of respective merits, no base 
struggling for precedency, no miserable disput- 

? Cf. Luke xvi. 12. " And if ye have not been faithful in 

that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which 
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ings as to who performed the maximum service 
or who had received the minimum of grace.” 1 

I think the above interpretations are so many 
ingenious ways of explaining away the manifest 
wrong of the whole affair. I believe a perfect 
equity prevails in the spiritual world as in the 
physical world of ours'and that even Grace is 
dealt out on the principles of an absolutely just 
mathematical law. " This parable shows,” says 
a learned prelate, “ that while all will get their 
due at least, some get far more. God is sovereign, 
and surely He may do what he will with His 
own.” 2 No, most assuredly He cannot. Even 
God is a law unto Himself. There never is and 
there can never be a shadow of partiality or 
arbitrariness in God’s ways and methods. How 
are we then to explain and.justify this manifestly 
unjust deal of the householder? The solution of 
the difficulty lies in the answer of those who 
were employed about the eleventh hour. When 
the householder asked them, "Why stand ye 
here all the day idle? " they replied, " Because 
no man hath hired us.” This last is the key- 
sentence of the whole parable. It was through 
no fault of theirs that they were left idle all the 
eleven hours. They were willing to work just as 
much as those others who had the good fortune 
to be employed early in the morning. The will 
to work was there, but the opportunity was 
lacking. That the}' were left unemployed was 

1 The Life of Christ, ch. xlvi, 

* Cf. Rev. W. K. Tweedie's Parables of our Lord, ch. vi. 
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their misfortune, not their fault. Consequently, 
to pay them less would be tantamount to 
punishing them for their misfortune. The parti¬ 
cular lesson, therefore, to be derived from this 
parable is that what counts with God is the will 
and readiness to serve Him, and not the fact of 
having actually rendered Him this or that 
service. And in a general way it repeats and 
emphasises the great idea that underlies the 
whole teaching of Christ—namely, that it is the 
spirit which actuates one to a deed, and not the 
deed itself, that does harm or good to the Soul, 
and is taken account of in the kingdom of heaven. 
In other words, it is a variant of his famous 
saying: “ It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, they are life.” 

All those dozen parables and more that we 
examined in the previous pages give us the 
different aspects and distinguishing features of 
the great kingdom of which Christ taught so con¬ 
sistently, and which loomed so largely before his 
disciples’ eyes, but none of them either directly 
or indirectly speaks of that element which, in 
the first part of this chapter, we said, should be 
at the very core of the kingdom, and which is, in 
fact, the kingdom itself—namely, timelessness. 
How is this to be explained? Simply by the 
fact that in the very first of his parables he had 
taken up that element and had dealt with it so 
thoroughly that, had he made any further refer¬ 
ence to it in the subsequent parables, it would 
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have served no useful purpose. As the reader 
will have already surmised, the parable is that 
of the House on a Rock . 1 In it he argues that 
just as a house that is built on a rock is inde¬ 
pendent of the effects of winds and the floods, 
so also the works that belong to the kingdom of 
heaven are independent of the effects of time 
and space. But no work of our hand, in the 
ordinary significance of the term, is ever wholly 
independent of those two great realities of 
existence. Here then we are in a fix! If no 
work of our hand is ever absolutely free from the 
elements of time and space, of what then are 
the works of the' kingdom of heaven to consist ? 
The answer is obvious—the works of our Soul. 
It is in the pure region of the spirit that the 
Soul works, and in that high region time and 
space are not. The kingdom is not concerned with 
the quantities of things, but the qualities. Be¬ 
sides, it does not come with the active working- 
of the mind, but with the receptive state of the 
heart. And this is as it should be. For the pure 
region of the spirit is not a region of doing, but 
a region of being. That is, it is a region of perfect 
repose which knows no change and knows no 
progress. This is why, in that great exhortation 2 
in the Sermon on the Mount, God’s kingdom is 

1 Matt. vii. 24-29. 

2 Matt. vi. 33. "But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things sha.ll be added 
unto you.” Strange that in the face of this plain and un¬ 
equivocal distinction of the Saviour, St. Paul should say : " Tin- 
kingdom of heaven is righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Spirit.” 
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at once distinguished from and put side by side 
with God’s righteousness. For His kingdom is 
the exact counterpart of His righteousness, and 
to it solely belongs the static phase of existence, 
as the dynamic to His righteousness. In other- 
words, in the great outer world of push and pro¬ 
gress, our aim and ideal should be to attain His 
righteousness, as, in our own little inner world 
of peace and perfection, our hope and ambition 
should be to realise His kingdom. But how are 
we to realise His kingdom? 

By being born again. 

But what is—to be born again? 
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CHAPTER VI 

CHRIST AND SALVATION 

What is—to be bom again ? These last four are 
perhaps the most cryptic words in the whole of 
the Gospel. In them lies the Secret Doctrine of 
Christianity! He who can unravel their mystic 
character ; holds the clue to the mystery of Christ. 
When Nicodemus, puzzled; inquired of the Saviour, 
“ How can a man be bom when he is old ? Can 
he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born? ” Jesus answered, “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king¬ 
dom of God. That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” 1 These words of explanation of Jesus 
do not simplify matters. Instead of furnishing 
a clue to the mystery and solving our difficulty, 
the}' make the difficulty all the more difficult, 
the mystery all the more mysterious! For what 
is, we ask again, to be bom of water and of the 
Spirit? Does the former mean the Baptism of 
water and the latter the Descent of the Spirit? 
No answer is vouchsafed to-us. We turn to John 
the Baptist for help. But he only adds to our 
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difficulty by saying that he came to baptise men 
with water unto repentance, but that mightier 
being who follows him shall baptise men with 
the Holy Ghost and with lire. What is, we once 
again ask puzzled, to be baptised with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire? Receiving no answer from 
him, we go to the apostles and St. Paul to see if 
they can throw any light on our dark path, but 
all the elucidation we get from them is where 
John says that one " born of God ” does not 
commit sin, 1 and where Paul declares that if 
any man " be in Christ ” he is " a new creature ”: 
that is, “ old things are passed away; behold, 
all things have become new ” 2 ; and lastly, 
where Peter charges his followers that they 
" being born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of God,” should 
see “ that they love one another with a pure 
heart fervently ” and " as newborn babes, 
desire the sincere milk of the word.” 3 
These teachings of Paul and the Apostles do 
lift the fog here and there, but on the whole it 
remains as dense as ever. As a last resort, we seek 
the help of modern interpreters like Maurice and 
Farrar. The former in his well-known work 4 
expounds at considerable length the theory of 
Baptism as it prevails among the different 
Christian sects, and speaks frequently of what 
he calls—" Baptismal Regeneration,” while the 
latter ends his narration of this particular story 

1 1. John iii. 9. 2 II. Cor. v. 17. 

2 I. Peter i. 22, 23; ii. 2. 4 The Kingdom of Christ, ch. iv. 
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of Nicodemus by remarking: “ Jesus spoke, not 
of the fleshly birth, but of the spiritual regenera¬ 
tion of which no man could predict the course 
or method, any more than he could tell the 
course of tire night breeze that rose and fell and 
whispered fitfully outside the little tabernacle 
where they sat, but which must be a birth by 
water and by the Spirit—a purification, that is, 
and a renewal—an outward symbol and an 
inward grace—a death unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness.” 1 

All this fine writing of the good Dean sounds 
very spiritual and makes particularly attractive 
reading, but for all its attractiveness and spirit¬ 
uality it does not really take us a step nearer to 
our goal, and our main question—" What is— 
to be born again? ”—remains to all intents and 
purposes as unanswered as before. In our despair 
we go back once more to the Saviour, and scruti¬ 
nise closely all his various parables to see if one 
or the other of them would be of any help to us 
in solving the problem before us. But here again 
our search is practically unavailing. For there 
is not one that bears directly on the point in 
question, though there are certain parables and 
stories which lead us halfway to our goal. There 
is, for instance, the story of the Publican and of 
the Harlot, of Zacchseus and of the Robber on 
the Cross. Then there are the parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin, but above all 
stands that parable which has worked itself into 
1 The Life of Christ, ch. xiv. 
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the heart of Christendom ever since the divine 
lips gave it utterance, and which more than any 
other parable epitomises an important phase of 
Christianity in a few sentences of appropriate 
pathos and simplicity. Where in the whole range 
of literature could one find a story at once so 
terse and luminous and so full of infinite tender¬ 
ness and solemn meaning as in that little parable 
of the Prodigal Son? Where, I ask, have the 
myriad-times-repeated experiences of sin and 
sorrow, repentance and forgiveness, been drawn 
with such decision and truth, such fidelity and 
understanding as in the matchless picture of 
that foolish boy who, prematurely demanding 
his share of his father's goods, wasted his sub¬ 
stance with riotous living, and then, when he 
had spent all and a great famine had spread over 
the land, came home humbled and penitent and 
confessed his erring ways to his father, who not 
only instantly forgave him and took him into 
his bosom, but in the great joy of his heart bade 
his servants: " Bring forth the best robe, and 
put it on him, and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet: and bring hither the fatted 
calf, and kill it, and let us eat and be merry: 
for this my son was dead and is alive again : he 
was lost and is found.” 1 

Here is unfolded the great philosophy of 
Repentance which is the corner-stone of the 
doctrine of Jesus. In fact, as he so frequently 
said, his mission here was primarily concerned 

1 Luke xv. 11-32. 
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with it. He had not, he said, come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. Or to give 
a slightly different turn to the words he uttered 
on another occasion,—he was like a physician 
whose services were not needed by those who 
were whole of limb and sound at heart, but by 
those others who were broken in spirit and sick 
at heart, and were suffering from the various 
maladies of the Soul. 

In the story of Zacchseus, however, he says 
he is come " to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” 1 That is, to search out the wilful decadent 
of society, bring him to the realisation of his 
past erring ways, and by way of sincere repent¬ 
ance help him recover his soul. And in this 
promise of his immediate help in the recovery 
of one’s soul consists that great and unique gift 
of Christ to humanity—namely, Salvation. The 
great teachers of humanity before him declared 
such a recovery impossible. " Even the Gods,” 
they maintained, " cannot alter the past.” Christ, 
on the contrary, declared that all could alter 
their past. Even a confirmed criminal Could, if 
he chose, erase his past and erase it completely. 
It was, in fact, the one thing he could do with 
absolute certainty. Of course the criminal must 
repent. And repent fully and freely. But why 
need he repent? Simply because he would not 
otherwise realise, in all its intensity and horror, 
the wrong he had done, and consequently would 
be unable to produce within himself that re-action 
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which is necessary to break off completely with 
his past and make a fresh beginning. In the 
throes of Repentance one might say, Salvation 
is born, so closely and vitally are the two inter¬ 
connected. According to the pure Gospel doctrine, 
therefore, nothing else is needed except a simple, 
sincere, and spontaneous Repentance to secure 
Salvation. ' And yet,' ever since the time of St. 
Augustine, a long and bitter controversy has been 
carried on, whether Salvation was secured by 
faith or by works, or both combined, or was it 
purely a matter of God’s free and unmerited 
Grace, 1 or did it depend on the sweet will and 
arbitrary choice of a certain pious individual 
residing in Rome who had assumed for himself 
the vicegerency of Christ on earth. But the whole 
controversy is as vain as it is foolish. For one’s 
salvation, as we have seen in the two most 
prominent instances Christ adduces to unfold 
this doctrine of his, does not depend on faith or 
works, nor on Grace or the will of any individual 
or any external agency whatsoever, but on Oneself. 
It is quite likely that the consciousness of one’s 
guilt and erring ways may have dawned upon 
one through stress of circumstances, as in the 
instance of the Prodigal Son, or through force 
of example, as in Zacchseus’ case, or through a 
pure natural revulsion of feeling, as in the sad 
story of Magdalene. But the seed of Salvation 
which is in each one of us, if ever it is to ger¬ 
minate, must germinate spontaneously in the 
. 1 Eph. ii. 8. 
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soil of Oneself, watered by the silent tears of 
Repentance and lighted by the warm love of 
Jesus. That is the only source of one’s Salva¬ 
tion; there is no other in Heaven or on .earth. 
Thyself must thy Saviour be, was not said of 
old in vain. Others, of course, can suggest, can 
help, can befriend, guide, and point the way; 
but the original impulse must come from within 
Oneself. Without this original impulse the noblest 
teaching and the highest living example in the 
world would be unable to save even men of 
cultivated thought and developed character, 
while with it the slumbering souls of creatures of 
weak character and poor mentality could be 
awakened and redeemed. Even the Saviour was 
helpless to make any impression whatever on 
the scribes and Pharisees, the chief priests and 
elders of the people around him, much less to 
save them: while he made a profound impression 
on the publicans and harlots, and was able to 
reclaim and regenerate even those among them 
who had sunk in the deepest mire of degeneracy 
and depravity. The secret of Salvation lies, 
therefore, in Oneself. Oneself in the first instance 
is the sole originator of one’s soul’s redemption, 
as Oneself in the last resort is the final arbiter 
of one’s soul’s destiny. 

Now that we have known how Salvation Is 
acquired, the question that naturally suggests 
itself to us is,—Is Salvation the same thing as 
the New Birth of which Jesus spoke in his reply 
to Nicodemus? The idea prevalent among the 
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common run of Christian prelates and laymen 
is that they are one and the same thing. Even 
the great expounders of Christianity, such as 
Butler and Latimer, Renan and Newman, Browne 
and Maurice, Strauss and Farrar, Kingsley and 
Seeley, draw no hard and fast line between the 
two, but, on the other hand, speak of them in¬ 
differently as if they' were synonymous terms. 
It will be remembered that in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, Christ twice puts in the mouth 
of the father the words,-—•" was dead, and is 
alive again,” and to Nicodemus he says,—“Ex¬ 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” On a superficial comparison 
the two phrases-—“ is alive again ” and “ be 
born again ”—seem to have an identical meaning 
and significance, for surely a man who is once 
dead must be born again to' be alive again. To some 
such plausible reasoning we may trace the gener¬ 
ally prevalent idea that the moment a man is 
saved from the power and penalty of his guilty 
past, that moment he steps into the joys and 
blessings of the kingdom of God. 1 But this is 
purely a gratuitous and an unwarranted assump¬ 
tion ! Salvation has no more to do with the king¬ 
dom of God than the kingdom of God has to do 
with one’s guilty past. The Publican and the Har¬ 
lot, the Prodigal Son and Zacchseus did not enter 
the coveted kingdom when they had repented 
of their past misdeeds and made fresh resolutions 

1 " Salvation is the saving of man from the power and 
penalty of sin, the conferring of eternal happiness.”—Cham¬ 
bers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary. 
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for the future. Nowhere does Christ declare that, 
even by way of implication. All that he say's is— 
they are stripped naked of the rags of their ugly 
past and given clean and fresh linen to start their 
purified life in. From death,—which was Christ’s 
symbolical way of describing a life without a 
sense of morality and order, principle and purpose, 
—a man by Salvation became alive again-, that 
is, stepped into the ordinary life of decency and 
discipline of civilised society. But that by no 
means meant that he was born again and entered 
the kingdom of God or the life eternal. Nor does 
Conversion work this magic, as it is frequently 
supposed to do. Conversion is a mere sudden 
change of heart impelling a repentant sinner 
not to a New Birth, but to a changed mode of 
life, so that he comes to possess ideas and feelings 
which are the very reverse of what he formerly 
entertained. " Of every one converted to Christ,” 
says St. Augustine, “ his delights and pleasures 
are changed: they are not withdrawn, but are 
changed.” 1 The classical instance of conversion, 
as the reader knows, is that of St. Paul 2 ; but 
among the common run of men, the case that 
appeals to me most is the one given by the Rev. 
Bull in one of his penny manuals of Christian 
Teaching. " On my voyage to South Africa 
for the Boer War I found on board ship," says 
the reverend author, " a very saintly soldier. 
He'had been a dreadful sinner, a drunkard and 
gambler and blasphemer, in fact, as he said, ‘ the 
1 Enarrationes in Pseilmos, PrEef. 74. ! Acts xxii. 7. 
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worst devil in the reg’m’nt.’ One night in 
Ireland, as he was staggering back from the 
‘ pub ’ to his barrack-room, ' God met him ’ and 
told him to turn. When he reached his cot he 
stood silent for a few moments in fearful struggle, 
and then down he went on his knees and gave his 
heart to God. After a long time spent in prayer, 
he arose from his knees 'a changed man.’" 
These three last words of the soldier tersely and 
most accurately disclose to us the fact that the 
full outcome of Conversion is a state of Salvation 
or transformation which is induced by a complete 
revulsion of feeling arising out of and absolutely 
dependent on Repentance. 

The fact that Salvation arises out of and has 
its true root in Repentance is sometimes ex¬ 
ploited by moral perverts for their own evil 
designs. That notorious Russian monk, Raspu¬ 
tin, for instance, openly ensnared through its in¬ 
strumentality many an innocent and youthful 
victim of his by audaciously proclaiming his 
doctrine of “ Sin for Salvation.” He argued quite 
plausibly that as they were all “ just persons,” 
innocent and without sins, they had nothing to 
repent of, and without Repentance for some sin 
or other no one could possibly be saved. He, 
therefore, maintained that if they really wished 
to be saved they simply must sin, and sin de¬ 
liberately, and afterwards sincerely and whole¬ 
heartedly repent for it to secure their Salvation. 
And whenever the innate good sense of a victim 
revolted against this vicious doctrine of his, he 
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coolly quoted those famous words of Christ : “ I 
say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance.” 1 

There is, to be sure, j oy in heaven over a sinner 
that repents, more than over ninety-nine just 
persons that are sinless and need, no salvation. 
That is, however, not because the soul of the 
repentant sinner, when saved, becomes superior to 
that of an originally just and righteous person, 
but there is joy because the vast gulf that lay 
between the two souls is thereby bridged over, 
and the soul that once seemed almost indelibly 
stained, is now washed clean by the magic o'f 
Repentance. Hence in Salvation, truly so called, 
the soul goes through a process of thorough 
cleansing and emerges so bright and spotless as 
to bring home to us the truth of Isaiah's words: 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like crim¬ 
son, they shall be as wool.” 2 

However purged and purified the soul may be, 
it still remains in essence the old soul it was. 
Maybe it is infinitely better and infinitely richer 
for the bitter experience it has undergone! May¬ 
be it shows a distinct superiority over a million 
others of its kind in every phase of life! Still, 
the cleansed soul in its deepest characteristics, 
like any other of its million companions, remains 
essentially the same. And this is but what one 
1 Lulce xv. 7. Ms. i. 18. 
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should expect. For Salvation, even in its highest 
manifestation, ends after all in the renovation 
or redintegration, in a word, in the redemption 
of the old soul, and not in a re-creation of a new 
soul. And it is in the re-creation of an entirely 
new soul of an altogether different mould and 
character that the New Birth of Christ consists. 
It means the spontaneous ripping up and deliber¬ 
ate tearing to pieces the warp and woof of the 
old soul, and weaving the texture of a new one 
of an entirely new design and fibre supplied direct 
by the Saviour himself. 

How is this New Soul born? 

By the Atonement. 

■ What is the Atonement ? 



CHRIST HND ^ATONEMENT 



" They who see but one in all the changing manifoldness of 
this universe, unto them belongs Eternal Truth, unto none 
else, unto none else! ” 


The Vedas. 



CHAPTER VII 


CHRIST AND ATONEMENT 

What is the Atonement? That is not quite 
easy to answer. For on few doctrines of Christ 
have so widely differing interpretations been put 
by some of the most renowned of Christian 
thinkers as on this mystical doctrine of his. The 
general teaching of the Early Church was that 
in the Atonement, Christ, as the representative 
of humanity, faced and conquered Satan, and 
tiiereby saved man once and for ever from that 
evil one’s bondage and captivity. Later on, 
however, as Christian teachers lost touch with 
spiritual truth, they put a literal interpretation 
on Matt. xxvi. 28 1 and John i. 29, 2 with the result 
that they believed that God, the all-loving and 
ever-forgiving Father of Christ, in His great anger 
against mankind for their sins, sent down His 
“ beloved son ” to redeem the sinful creatures 
from His wrath by making a personal and volun¬ 
tary sacrifice of himself. Luther, for instance, 
tells us: “ Christ did truly and effectually feel 

1 " For tliis is my blood of the new testament, which is shod 
for many, for the remission of sins.” 

s " The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and 
saith, Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 
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for all mankind the wrath of God, malediction, 
and death.” Flavel goes further and says: “To 
wrath, to the wrath of an infinite God without 
mixture, to the very torments of hell, was Christ 
delivered, and that by the hand of his own 
Father.” The Anglican homily goes one better, 
and preaches that “ sin did pluck God out of 
heaven to make him feel the horrors and pains 
of death,” and that man, being a firebrand and 
a bondsman to the devil,, "was ransomed by 
the death of his only and well-beloved Son.” 
Stroud and Jenkyn, Liddon and Latimer, Arch¬ 
bishop Thomson and Bishops Jeune and Gore all 
speak of the Atonement in the same vein; so 
that in the opinion of these Christian authorities, 
Christ took upon himself God’s wrath against 
His corrupt children, and having washed their 
guilt away with his own precious life-blood, 
brought about a final reconciliation between 
the wrathful Father and the wrong-headed 
children. 1 

This is a murderous perversion of the character 
of Christ’s Father, as it is of his own mission 

1 Stroud makes Christ drink " the cup of wrath of God.” 
Jenkyn says, ” He suffered as one disowned and reprobated 
and forsaken of God.” Latimer exclaims, " O how happy are 
we, that it hath pleased God to vouchsafe that his son should 
sweat blood for the redeeming of our sins! " Archbishop 
Thomson preaches that " the clouds of God’s wrath gathered 
thick over the whole human race: they discharged them¬ 
selves on Jesus only,” with the consequence that he “ becomes 
a curse for us and a vessel of wrath.” Bishop Jeune informs 
us that " after man had done his worst, worse remained for 
Christ to bear,” and his brother Gore that the atonement 
is a propitiation of God, and that" Christ accepted the burden 
of human sin and bore all the awful consequences of it.” 
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and of his beautiful doctrine of the Atonement! 
Strange that it should never have occurred to 
these learned divines that He who in the abund¬ 
ance of His love and benevolence made His sun 
to lise equally on the evil and on the good, and 
sent rain equally on the just and on the unjust, 
could not possibly have cherished feelings of 
resentment and revenge against any of His 
children, no matter how vicious and wicked they 
might have been! Stranger still that they should 
have reconciled themselves to the manifest in¬ 
justice on the part of One who is the essence of 
Justice to have let His " beloved Son ” suffer for 
the guilt of others! 

The obvious injustice of vicarious punishment 
and the substitutory character of the so-called 
Atonement has been a point of persistent and 
bitter attack from those outside the pale of 
Christianity. Even from within the pale, the 
idea of vicarious punishment has always been 
discredited by men of character and vigour. 
This is but natural. No man who has any man¬ 
hood left in him would let his sins and crimes 
be fastened on and redeemed by another, no 
matter how divine, willing and capable of bearing 
the burden that individual might be. He could, 
no doubt, readily accept help and guidance from 
an outside source, especially when that happens 
to be a being of Jesus’ understanding and spiritu¬ 
ality. But in the end he would like to feel and 
be assured that the ultimate source of his salva¬ 
tion was himself, that in the deepest sense it was 
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to his effort, to the exertion of his own will and 
faculties, that he owed his redemption. 

Much of the confusion of thought that prevails 
in the matter of the right understanding of the 
terms Salvation, Redemption and Atonement, 
is due no doubt to the different interpretations 
put upon them by the various Christian sects, but 
the real source of all- the difficulty in respect of 
these and many other points is the complete 
misunderstanding of the purpose of Christ’s 
crucifixion. Why was Christ crucified ? A hundred 
answers might be given, but the gist of them ail 
would more or less be that Christ voluntarily 
sacrificed his life on the cross to deliver mankind 
from sin and eternal death. When we consider 
the old Jewish idea of the jealous and avenging 
Deity, the constant desire of Christ himself to 
free mankind from the thraldom of evil, and the 
fact of his making no effort whatever to save 
his life in spite of his known miraculous power 
over man and nature,—when we consider all 
these facts, it is hot difficult to understand how 
this idea of the Crucifixion came to prevail from 
the earliest times. But in this view of the Cruci¬ 
fixion there is one flaw that vitiates the whole 
argument. And it is the mistaken idea that 
Christ willingly gave up his life on the cross. 1 
Far from willingly surrendering his life, he in the 

1 " We have seen how the man Jesus, the Hebrew disciple, 
laid down his body in glad surrender that a higher Life might 
descend and become embodied in the form he thus willingly 
sacrificed, and how by that act he became a Christ of full 
stature, to be the Guardian of Christianity.”—Annie Besant's 
Esoteric Christianity, ch. viii. 
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agony of that awful night at Getlisemane said to 
his disciples that his soul was " exceedingly sorrow¬ 
ful, even unto death,” and then falling on his face, 

; he prayed, and three times appealed to his Father, 
fervently and urgently, that if it were at all pos¬ 
sible He might " let that cup pass from ” him. 1 

It will be argued that if Christ was not willing 
to give up his life, why did he not make an at¬ 
tempt to escape his murderous enemies, in which 
he would have easily succeeded with the help 
of his miraculous powers over man and nature. 
Most assuredly he could have escaped, but had 
he done so, he would have in all truth and reality 
run away from evil. And as we have seen, not 
1 o run away from evil, nor to resist it directly 
or indirectly, but to let it take its course un¬ 
checked and uncontrolled, was the first principle 
of his life. Hence by not making any attempt 
■ to escape his enemies, but, on the contrary, by 
letting himself with calm, unresisting courage 
’ be crucified by them, he for all time and with his 
own life and blood set seal on the great principle 
he had come to propound on earth and work 
out in his own life. 

Of the last great scene of Christ’s life, this is 
the only logical interpretation which needs no 
dose, small or large, of mere fancifulness or 

1 “ And he took with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, 
and began to be sorrowful and very heavy. Then saith he 
unto them, My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, even unto 
death; tarry ye here, and watch with me. And he went a 
little farther, and fell on his face and prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; neverthe¬ 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt.”—Matt. xxvi. 37-44. 
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pseudo-mysteriousness to support its claim to 
general acceptance and approval. As to the 
hundred and one other occult theories and inter¬ 
pretations that have been put forward by the 
different Christian sects, and find favour with 
the thinking clergy and credulous laity, most are 
mere mystifications and the rest pure conjectures. 
The Crucifixion, therefore, looked upon as the 
simple logical outcome of Christ’s fundamental 
doctrine of "Resist Not Evil,” can have nothing 
whatever to do with Salvation or Conversion, 
Redemption or Atonement. 

If the Atonement is not, as it is generally 
taught by Churchianity, the final reconciliation 
of God and man by means of the incarnation and 
the death of Christ,—what then is it? It is, as 
its derivation suggests, simply at-one-ment or 
the act of being at one with. 1 The instance that 
comes most easily to one’s mind of the Atonement 
is the married state. " Have ye not read,” asked 
the Saviour of the foolish Pharisee, who came 
to trip him on the question of lawfulness or other¬ 
wise of putting away one’s wife, “ that he which 
made them at the beginning made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife : 
and they twain shall be one flesh? ” 3 Here is 
at-one-ment in its simplest and most obvious 
significance. On the other hand, that great saying 
of Christ’s in John xiv. 20, furnishes an instance 

1 M.E. attone: earlier atoon, aton, aton, at one. 

’Matt. xix. 5. 
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of an altogether different kind that is neither 
so simple nor so obvious. " At that day/’ said 
he, to the apparent bewilderment of his disciples, 
/' ye shall know that l am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and I in you.” Enigmatical as the state¬ 
ment appears, in it nevertheless lies the clue to 
his mystical doctrine of the Atonement and the 
great secret law of the inner world. Not that the 
law. was not known before him, 1 but it was he 
who for the first time made it the common 
property of all, and declared it to be a mode of 
feeling to which all might attain if they chose. 

; And what is that mode of feeling? Broadly 
speaking, it consists in the realisation of the 
central fact which lies at the heart of the universe, 
and which in this world of illusion is bound to 
go unrecognised—namely, that the essence of 
/Matter is Separateness, as that of the Spirit is 
! Oneness. It was the absolute realisation of this 
! great fact, and his complete adoption of it as 
"the fundamental working principle of his life 
that made Jesus of Nazareth—the Christ of the 
World. It was through this that he attained the 
power as never man attained, and spake as never 
man spake. And it is also through the immediate 
consciousness and vital realisation of. this very 

1 The sacred writings of the East consistently speak of it. 
For instance, in Bhagvad Gita, Shri Krishna says: " I am 
the same to all mankind: there is not one who is worthy of 
my love or hatred. They who serve me with adoration, I 
am in. them and they in me”: and in the Upamshads we 
have— Yuktaimdnah sarvamevavifanti—tha-t is, they who 
have penetrated man and nature from all sides, are “at-one- 
with-the-soul-of-the-Universe,” 
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fact that a man is born again, and is fit to enter 
the kingdom of God. In the New Birth the nag¬ 
ging sense of physical separation is once and for 
ever absorbed into the abiding consciousness of 
spiritual Oneness; or, to put it in the words of 
the great Victorian Laureate— 

That each who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of Self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul. 

In such a complete absorption of the sense 
of physical Separateness, would not, it will be 
asked, the sense of individuality be also lost? 
Apparently such would be the case. What really 
happens, however, is that only the grosser side 
of the Old individuality, consisting of exclusive 
bigoted, egoistic, idiosyncratic, narrow-minded, 
small-hearted Personalism, dies in giving birth to 
—or is lost in the finding of 1 —the New indivi¬ 
duality of all-inclusive, catholic, transcendental, 
larger-visioned, bigger-souled Universalism. In 
the Atonement, therefore, the best side of the 
individual soul is neither lost nor destroj^ed, but 
only expanded into the world-soul. In other 
words, the Atonement is an extension or a pro¬ 
jection of one’s higher self into the world-self. 
In it we sense the all-pervading law of rhythm 
and come en rapport with the universal sensitive¬ 
ness inherent in all things that are. In it we realise 

1 This explains that puzzling, epigrammatic saying of the 
Saviour: " He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for mv sake shall find it.” 
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that all is, as in some piece of art, “ toil co¬ 
operant to an end,” and are led to subscribe to 
that fine conceit of the poet that " thou canst 
not stir a flower without troubling of a star.” 
" The Oneness of life is the final mystery of 
things,” says that eminent Indian scientist, Sir 
J. C. Bose. " In it the classifying barriers are 
thrown down between groups of men and pheno¬ 
mena; and all, plant and animal, appear as a 
multiform unity in a single ocean of being. This 
vision crushes out of Man all his old self-sufficiency 
—all that kept him unconscious of the great 
pulse that beats through the Universe.” 

The Atonement, again, is the magic transmuter 
of the lead of earth into the gold of spirit. In it 
: the life of the flesh is not broken up but trans¬ 
figured into the life of the spirit,—the Christ-force 
being not a denuding, destroying, dispossessing 
power, but a transforming, transmuting, trans¬ 
cending spirit. It is in the Atonement we come 
' to possess “ all-comprehensive tenderness, all- 
subtilising intellect,” and thereby learn to feel 
for the infinitude in human nature, and perceive 
as never we perceived before the deep truth and 
living significance of that Christian belief: " What¬ 
ever happens to another happens to oneself, and 
whatever happens to oneself happens to another.” 
In it finally lies the true Emancipation of the 
Self: that is, the liberation of the ego from the 
gyves and fetters of the petty cares and sordid 
appetites of one’s hide-bound individuality, with 
the consequent coming into possession of one's 
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world-embracing personality with its larger am¬ 
bitions, higher hopes, and nobler passions. 

But when one has touched the penultimate 
arc of one’s world-embracing personality and 
plumbed the abysmal depths of one’s cosmic soul, 
the centre of the arc as well as the starting-point 
of the plumb-line remains still in Oneself. It is, 
to be sure, one’s transcendental Self one sees in 
the Atonement; none the less it is Oneself one sees 
in all one sees. Outside one’s self one cannot go. 
Tolstoi has put this beautifully. " Christianity 
recognises,” says he, “ the love of self. And of 
the family, and of the nation, and of humanity. 
Not only of humanity, but of everything living, 
of everything in existence. It recognises the 
necessity for an endless widening of the sphere 
of love. But the object of this love it does not 
find outside of self in. the aggregate of personalities. 
Nor in the family, the race, the state, humanity, 
nor in the whole external world, but in Oneself, 
—in one’s personality which, however, is a divine 
personality.” 1 

The final mystery, therefore, lies still as ever 
in Oneself. To put it in the exquisite language 
of Oscar Wilde, when one has weighed the sun 
in the balance, and measured the steps of the 
moon, and mapped out the seven heavens star 
by star, there still remains Oneself. 2 It is true 
that in the Atonement there is no more of ‘‘ I 
and You,” nor of “ You and Me,” but only " I 
in You ” and ” You in me still, that “ you ” 

1 The Kingdom of God, 2 De Profundis, p. 120. 
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in me reaches as far as there is of you-element 
in me and no further, and that “I” in you 
likewise extends as far as there is of I-element 
in you and not a hair-breadth more. However 
high one may transcend, and however much one 
may be transfigured, one cannot get out of oneself 
more than what one has got in oneself. The 
final limitation, as the final mystery, is still 
Oneself. The Atonement in a sense touches the 
Ultima Thule of things, but one’s individual 
atonement touches after all the Ultima Thule of 
Oneself. And how is this Ultima Thule of Oneself 
touched, and this marvellous power of individual 
Atonement acquired? 

By Faith and Love. 

But what is Faith ? 




CHRIST zAND FiAITH 



" The steps of Faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. 'Tis not 
Reason's labour, but repose.” 

Whittier. 




CHAPTER VIII 


CHRIST AND FAITH 

Apparently no question seems easier of answer 
than that which we asked at the end of the last 
chapter—What is Faith? And yet no word in 
the system of Christianity is less easy of elucida¬ 
tion or subject to more varied interpretations 
than the word Faith. It is impossible for any one 
to have read the Gospel ever so negligently and 
not to have noticed that Faith forms really a 
large and very special element in the doctrine 
of Christ. It is no mere appendage to his religion, 
—no mere stray article of his creed, ■ casually 
referred to and perfunctorily developed. On 
the contrary, it is one of the main-stays of his 
sj^stem and, in a large measure, of the Bible 
itself. Alike in the Old Testament and in the New, 
every book teems until it,—almost every chapter 
proclaims it. It is, in fact, the burden of the 
Prophet's dirge and the key-note of the Psalmist's 
song. It is the one lesson deduced alike from the 
flagging sword of the Israelitish warrior and from 
that awful cry that escaped the agonised soul of 
Christ on the hill of Golgotha. Nor is Faith 
confined to purely doctrinal portions of the Bible. 
For, represented under a hundred types and 
pictured by a thousand images, it permeates the 
AH 
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text of tlie Old Testament as a,n under-current, 
and in the New it is said to work miracles and 
move mountains, calm storms and cure diseases, 
raise the dead, justify the soul, and trample upon 
impossibilities. And yet the question remains 
unanswered—what is Faith ? 

Is it, as most preachers commonly say, " mere 
trust in the wisdom and goodness of God or 
is it what Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews 
proclaims it to be,—" the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ” ? 
Or does Christian Faith, as Robertson following 
John affirms, consist simply in the belief that 
“Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’’ 1 Or’ 
finally is it, as James and Tolstoi make it out 
to be,—that which inspires works and is made 
perfect by works, and which without works is 
dead like the body without the spirit? 2 Which 
is it ? 

The question as it stands is perplexing, and no 
definite or satisfactory answer can be given to it. 
But from our former experience we know that 
whenever we are. in difficulty on a point of doctrine, 
the best way is to go direct to the Saviour and 
look for solution in his spoken word. Here again 
another difficulty besets our path. So varied 
and so many are the occasions on which he makes 
an appeal for the exercise of Faith that we are at 
a loss which of them to select and which to leave 
out. The only way out of the difficulty is to pick 
out half-a-dozen of the most characteristic in- 
1 1. John v. 5. 8 James ii. 14-26. 
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stances, supplement them by a few other notable 
sayings of his, and then draw our own conclusions 
from them. 

To begin with the simplest cases, there is the 
instance of the Woman that was suffering from 
a certain malady for twelve years, 1 and that of 
the Leper who alone of the ten that were healed 
returned to give thanks to Jesus. 2 In both cases 
he said, " Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Here their faith evidently stands for a simple 
unreasoning belief in the healing power of Christ. 
Then, in the case of the Woman of Canaan whose 
faith he put to a severe test before exorcising 
her daughter of a devil, he said, " 0 woman, 
great is thy faith.” 3 . Here her faith meant some¬ 
thing more than a mere unreasoning belief in 
his healing-power. It also stood for her implicit 
trust in the innate nobility and rightness of the 
Saviour’s instincts and judgment, inasmuch as 
the snub he administered to her at the com¬ 
mencement was enough to cool the ardour of any 
woman whose faith was not as firmly established 
in him as hers was. It was, however, in the case 
of the Centurion’s Servant whom he cured of the 
palsy that he addressed those memorable words, 
" Verily, I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel.” 4 Here again the 
Centurion's faith implied something very much 
more than mere unreasoning belief in his healing- 
power. It stood for his supreme trust in Christ's 

1 Matt ix. 20-22. 2 Luke xvii. 11-19. 

3 Matt. xv. 22-2S. 4 Matt viii. 5-10. 
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great mission on earth and in. the practically 
unlimited extent of his mystical powers, for which 
the physical limitations of time and space seemed 
not to exist. Then, taking four instances of an 
opposite nature mentioned in Matt. vi. 30; viii. 
26; xiv. 31; and xvi. 8, in which he takes his 
disciples to task for their lack of faith in him in 
those never-to-be-forgotten words of his—" 0 ye 
of little faith! ”—we find that what he complained 
of was their want of absolute reliance on him in 
all emergencies, and in the first instance also 
of their want of simple belief in the care and fore¬ 
thought of God. Again, when the disciples asked 
him, on his healing the Lunatic, why they could 
not do likewise, Jesus answered, ‘‘ Because of 
your unbelief”: and then, to give them some 
idea of the marvellous possibilities and almost 
unimaginable potentiality of Faith, he answered, 
“ Verily I say unto you. If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.” 1 Again and again he says, “ All things 
are possible to him that believeth ”; " Be ye not 
of doubtful mind”; ‘‘Why are ye fearful?” 
‘‘ Be not afraid, only believe ”; “ And all things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive.” 

Taking a general view of what we have said 
above, it is evident that what Christ means by 
Faith is the quintessence of unquestioning belief, 
1 Matt. xvii. 20. 
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implicit trust, absolute reliance, and unbounded 
confidence in Iris mission and powers, with which 
not even a shadow of fear nor a breath of doubt 
could for an instant be allowed to be associated. 
In a word, it is a pure and passionate belief in 
him, his powers, his purpose, and his providence. 
Christ's faith, therefore, has not wholly to do 
with the simple belief of St. John and Robertson 
that " Jesus is the Christ and the Son of God 
not very much with the ordinary preacher's 
"trust in the wisdom and goodness of God”; 
very little indeed with St. Paul’s “ the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen ”; and nothing whatever with St. James’ 
and Tolstoi’s idea that faith is the inspirer of 
works, and works being the perfecter of faith, 
without works faith is dead. 

This last furnishes a typical instance of how 
the meaning and significance of a pure concept 
is perverted by the introduction of matters 
extraneous to it. What can Faith have to do 
with works? I ask, what works had the woman 
of Canaan to show to Christ to make him call 
her faith in him—“ great ”? I ask again, what 
works had the pagan Centurion to show to Christ 
to make him call his faith in him so great as to 
be unparalleled, even in Israel ? I once again ask, 
what works had the Woman with the issue of 
blood, and the Leper that was healed, to show 
to Christ to make him say. that their cure was due 
to their faith in him? If works, as James and 
Tolstoi say, are the sine qua non of Faith, then 
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on their principle, when the disciples asked 
Christ why they could not likewise heal the 
Lunatic, he should have answered, " Because 
of your want of works,” and not as he actually 
did, “ Because of your unbelief.” We may, 
therefore, conclude that works and faith have no 
vital or organic connection, though they may be 
connected incidentally. For instance, a man may 
have works and yet not an iota of faith, as many 
genuine humanitarians and philanthropists have. 
On the other hand, a, man may have no works 
whatever, and yet may be full of real, vital faith, 
as many Christian hermits and anchorites of old 
had been. Again, a man may have both works 
and faith, as the Salvationists and most other 
Christian missionaries have. 

Christ's faith has, therefore, nothing whatever 
to do with works, any more than it lias to do with 
thinking. In fact, it has nothing whatever to 
do with reason, judgment, common sense, logic, 
science, and the rest of the things that pertain 
to the faculty of thinking. For Faith is not a 
matter of knowledge. 1 Faith and Knowledge are 
reciprocals, in other words, a pair of mutually 
exclusive alternatives. Either is the negation of 
the other. Whatever cannot be a matter of 
knowledge, that and only that can be a matter of 

1 Here and throughout the chapter I use the word “ know¬ 
ledge ” in its ordinary significance,—meaning the totality of 
things that have been or could be ascertained and proved 
by exercising the faculties of thinking and reasoning. Cf. 

We have but faith : we can»o/ know; 

For knowledge is of things we see. 
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faith. Conversely, whatever is a matter of faith 
never can be the subject of knowledge. Con¬ 
sequently, to speak of " reasoned faith ” and 
" scientific belief,” as many scholarly divines 
and devout men of letters so frequently do, is 
to betray a complete misunderstanding of the 
idea intended to be conveyed. 1 For the phrases 
are simply self-contradictory and self-annihilating. 
As soon as anything of faith becomes capable 
of being reasoned out, or a belief is susceptible 
of scientific proof and demonstration, then that 
instant it ceases to be a thing of faith and belief, 
and is straightway transformed into a thing of 
reason and knowledge. So it is of the essence of 
Faith to be always above and beyond, to transcend 
and surpass, reason and knowledge. 

A conclusion like the above, Tolstoi would have 
disputed, and maintained, on the other hand, 
with the Rationalists that Reason is “ the highest 
divine quality of man,” and the only reliable 
instrument we have for the cognition of truth, 
religious or otherwise. He ridiculed the idea of 
there being anything above or beyond reason, and 
denied the very possibility of a belief arising 
outside of reason. " God has given man but one 
tool,” said he, “ for the cognition of himself and 
his relation to the world,—there is no other,— 
and this tool is Reason; and suddenly he is told 
that for the elucidation of the most important 

1 " True Beliefs are effects no less than false. In this respect 
magic and mathematics are on a level. Both demand scientific 
explanation; both arc susceptible of it." —A. J. Balfour's 
Theism and Humanism, p. 49. 
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truths, of those on which his whole life depends, 
he must by no means employ reason, but must 
recognise these truths as beyond reason, whereas 
beyond reason a man cannot cognise anything. 
They say, ' Find it. out through revelation and 
faith.’ But a man cannot even believe outside 
of reason. . . . For the discovery of the law 
of our life, all that is necessary is not to admit 
anything that is contrary to reason, nor to reject 
reason, religiously to guard reason, and to believe 
in nothing else.” 1 

If what Tolstoi says is right, what are we to 
make of those significant words of Christ when 
he exclaimed, " I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of 
Heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the vise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.” We ask, why was 
it that certain deep things of life lay hid and 
inaccessible to the trained and matured intellect 
of the wise and prudent, while they were revealed 
and made accessible to the simple, undeveloped 
brains of the babes? Why was this? For the 
very obvious reason that while the brains of the 
one accepted everything that was imparted to 
them on trust, without reasoning and without 
questioning, those of the other insisted on arguing 
and disputing every intellectual ware that was 
brought to them, and refused to accept anything 
that did not stand a thorough and searching test 
of their reason and judgment. 

Perhaps that memorable instance of Peter 

1 Reason and Religion. 
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little child, relying simply and solely on the mere 
word of his Lord, and with this simple child-like 
faith in his Lord came its appropriate power, 
and he was, in consequence, perfectly safe on 
the water, and would have been equally safe 
even when the waters rose and well-nigh over¬ 
whelmed him if only he had not doubted his 
Lord’s word,—that is, not let his reason and 
instincts get the upper hand of his faith. 1 

It is not only in this miracle of walking on 
water that Faith and Reason come into a kind 
of direct antagonism, but such is the case in the 
matter of every other miracle of Christ. In fact, 
I think the supreme test of a Christian’s faith 
in his Saviour is the way he looks on his miracles. 
I know, of course, that some of the miracles have 
been explained on hypotheses purely physical, 
and the rest on the general principle that they 
are the outcome of certain occult laws of nature 
of which the scientists of the present day have 
no knowledge, but of which the Initiates from 
of old have been perfectly well aware. 2 Carried 

1 Eckermann tells us that Goethe considered the narrative 
of Peter’s first stepping on the sea, and later on failing for 
want of faith, as one of the most beautiful, and to him the 
most valuable of miracles, inasmuch as it illustrated the 
lofty truth that man by faith and courage can overcome 
difficulties apparently the most insuperable, and is, on the 
other hand, inevitably lost when the slightest doubt or mis¬ 
giving enters his mind. 

3 “ So far as the wonder-making of Christ is concerned we 
may briefly dismiss it, with acknowledgment that most great 
teachers have wrought works which on the physical plane 
appear as miracles in the sight of their contemporaries, but 
are known by occultists to be done by the exercise of powers 
possessed by all Initiates above a certain grade.”—Annie 
Besant's Esoteric Christianity, p. 145. 
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away by our scientific zeal and rationalistic 
fervour, we may justifiably call the miracles,— 
" silly stories,” or “ pious self-deception,” or 
" sentimentality opposed to logic,” as Lessing 
and Voltaire do, but to advance physical hypo¬ 
theses and occult laws so as to invest the miracles 
with an air of historical credibility, as Hess and 
Herder, Besant and Paulus do, or to invent in¬ 
genious systems out of our own private thoughts 
to square them with our own particular philosophy 
of life, as Renan and Strauss invented, is indeed 
a vain undertaking. For open opponents like 
Stendhal and Stirner, and rank blasphemers like 
Voltaire and Nietzsche, do infinitely less harm to 
the cause of Christianity than reverent sceptics 
like Herder and Hess of Zurich, and patronising 
explainers like Renan and Strauss. These last 
two seem to look upon Christ and his fife with 
a tacit assumption of deeper intelligence and 
superior tolerance: consequently, they seem to 
be always obsessed with the idea—that if you 
do not attack Christianity, you can at least 
patronise it. " If I disbelieved in Christianity,” 
says G. K. Chesterton, “ I should be the loudest 
blasphemer in Hyde Park. Nothing ought to be 
too big for a brave man to attack; but there are 
some things too big for a man to patronise.” 1 
That is exactly my idea about the miracles. 
We must either frankly and boldly reject all 
of them, saying that, the watchword of modern 
times being to regard everything as absurd and 

1 All Things Considered. 
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inadmissible which is contrary to human reason 
and laws of nature, it is impossible for us to be¬ 
lieve in miracles. Or with equal frankness and 
boldness admit all the miracles, and attribute 
their happening, as is done in the Gospel, to 
faith and faith alone. In any case, we must do 
the one or the other. If we admit them, then 
we have no right to make distinctions, accepting 
those having some analogy with natural pro¬ 
cesses and setting aside the rest as magical 
and unbelievable. All miracles are necessarify 
magical, because they imply the immediate 
intervention of an unknown spiritual cause in 
the series of known finite causes. To this un¬ 
known, spiritual cause is given the general name 
of Faith — in Christian creed. It speaks of the 
tremendous potency of human will and imagina¬ 
tion, when directed with a singleness of purpose 
and powder, to effect results contrary to all known 
law's of nature and reason. But beyond the bare 
idea of its potency, and the fact that it consists 
of a passionate, unreasoning belief in the mission 
and powers of Christ, we know' nothing and can 
know nothing of this mysterious force of nature. 
About its existence, no Christian worthy of the 
name ought for a moment to entertain any doubt 
or misgiving . 1 In matters purely connected 

1 The principle of Mrs. Eddy’s faith-healing, ridiculed and 
discredited as it is in many quarters, is nevertheless absolutely 
sound in theory as it is based simply and purely on the authen¬ 
ticated teaching of Christ. Its frequent failure in practice 
could only be accounted for by the relative weakness and 
limitations of the patient’s faith in his Saviour compared with 
the nature and virulence of the malady. 
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with Faith it will mean, and it must mean, 
the complete suppression of one’s reason and 
commonsense. It may even mean the willing 
and deliberate sacrifice of the world’s good opinion 
of one with regard to one’s soundness of under¬ 
standing and balance of judgment. But the 
question is—" Does the world’s opinion or Christ's 
word count with you more ? ” That is the crucial 
question, that the supreme test of the Christian’s 
faith! Could the Christian be so stupid as to be¬ 
lieve that a man can move a mountain if he has 
a grain of mustard-seed-worth of faith in him, 
when any tyro in engineering would have told 
him that ten thousand horses could not move the 
most insignificant of hills an inch from its posi¬ 
tion? Or would the Christian be so insanely 
credulous as to believe that Christ, by merely 
rebuking the winds and the sea, quelled a raging 
storm, when any schoolboy acquainted with phy¬ 
sical geography could have told him that the 
free forces of nature, such as the winds, earth¬ 
quakes and storms, are so subtly interconnected 
and so closely dependent on one another that to 
hurry, stay, or retard the movements of any one 
of them would mean the re-arranging of the 
whole series of other forces to the uttermost end 
of the earth? I ask,—Could any Christian of 
sense and understanding believe in such hope¬ 
lessly stupid and insanely credulous stuff? Most 
assuredly not. A Christian, with any pretension 
to sense and understanding would loathe to 
believe in such absolute trash. But would a 
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Christian of faith and devotion believe in it? 
Yes, he would, and he would without a moment’s 
thought or hesitation. And if questioned,—Do 
not his reason and judgment, understanding and 
commonsense bring, home to him the palpable 
absuidity and debasing superstition that underlie 
that belief of his? He would answer,—No, they 
do not; for the simple reason that he does not 
make use of those faculties of his with relation to 
matters pertaining to his faith. His faith is not 
a matter of reason and judgment, understanding 
and commonsense with him, but is purely a 
matter of simple trust in the truth and authenti¬ 
city of the Gospel and his absolute reliance on the 
power and.wisdom of his Lord and Saviour. 

StrongjSon of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we that have not seen Thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 

This should be the slogan of the Christian! This, 
namely,—" Believing where w r e cannot prove ” 
—the final test of his faith in his Saviour! In 
believing what we can prove, no faith is needed, 
but only plain commonsense and average under¬ 
standing. When, however, we are asked to believe 
in something which is not and never can be proved, 
then a demand is made on that mysterious, sub¬ 
conscious faculty of the mind, Called Faith. 
So not by reason nor by knowledge, any more 
than by merit and works, is Faith born, but by 
trust and reliance only. When this trust and 
reliance becomes a matter of habit and principle 
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in our daily walk of life,—when we, for instance, 
obeying the Saviour’s simple injunction, watch 
the fowls of the air and consider the lilies of the 
field and, drawing solemn lessons from the way 
they grow and get fed, cease to take thought for 
the morrow, in the full hope and confidence that 
“ the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself,”—then it is that Christian faith has 
achieved its solemn purpose and vindicated its 
eternal claim. 

An ounce of practice, it is said, is worth a ton 
of preaching, and so an example will perhaps 
best illustrate what power, what grandeur there 
is in Christian faith when it has reached its highest 
pitch of attainment. The example is taken from 
real life, and I give it in the words of Mr. F. Hugh 
Capron, as the gifted author narrates it in his 
very original and little-known book, The Anatomy 
of Truth 

“ I happened one evening to be dining as a guest, in 
the hall of one of the great City Companies, and on 
taking my place at the table I found myself seated 
beside a youthful-looking matron of girlish appearance 
and lively manners. I had never seen her before, and 
have never seen her since, and have long ago forgotten 
her name; but in the conversation which ensued between 
us she gave utterance to a sentiment which I have never 
forgotten and which I shall never forget. 

“After a few of the usual preliminary platitudes we 
glided into an easy conversation, in the course of which 
she gave me some account of herself and her doings. 
She told me that she had been married some two or three 
years to an invalid husband and had two sickly children. 
Though her family was socially well connected, their 
means were small; and the heavy expense entailed by 
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illness, coupled with her husband’s inability to practise 
Iris profession, had reduced their income to a minimum. 
f In fact,’ she said, ‘ sometimes, when I go to bed at 
night, I scarcely know where to-morrow’s meals are to 
come from.’ 

“ I remember that I. remarked that she certainly 
seemed to have her full share of trouble; and I asked 
her whether she did not find the anxieties of life almost 
overwhelming. ‘ Anxiety! ’ she replied, ‘ Oh no; I never 
feel that. Troubles seem to me to be so intensely interest¬ 
ing. Every difficulty that comes along is a perpetual 
source of interest and wonder, to see how God will bring 
me out of it. What study could be more enthralling ? 
People talk of an incident being as good as a play. My 
life is much better than a play to me. To stand aside, 
as it were, and watch, from an impersonal point of 
view, God’s ever-varying, but never-failing, methods 
of extricating me from each tangle of troubles into 
which He leads me, is a thousand times more engrossing 
than the most thrilling drama that ever was written. 
Knowing as I do, from past experience, that in every 
difficulty, he will, somehow or other, land me safely on 
the other side, I can find no room for anxiety. The only 
element of doubt in the problem is contained in the 
absorbing question: How is he going to do it? And it 
is just this tincture of doubt and uncertainty that gives 
to life its one excitement, and to Religion all its zest. 
Why,’ she added, with a fine touch of enthusiasm, ‘if 
you were to; strip life of what you call its cares and 
anxieties, you would rob it of all its interest, and quite 
all its worth.’ ” 

“As I listened, the music of my companion’s words 
seemed to smite upon my ear with the pulse of a chord 
that was half incitement and half rebuke. How far, 
I thought to myself, am I below the dizzy heights of 
Faith to which my unknown monitress has climbed! 
Can it be that this young girl has succeeded in charming 
from existence a secret of which I have failed to possess 
myself? Is it really true that the object of life is to 
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learn the one great lesson of Trust in God ? Is it indeed 
possible, here and now, in this mundane life of ours, to 
live with Him, above the clouds of doubt and care? 
And is the true function of Evolution to teach us to 
breathe the rare atmosphere of those serene altitudes? 
To these momentous questions the girl beside me 
seemed to furnish a living affirmance. And as I gazed, 
not without admiration, at my youthful companion, I 
instinctively called to mind the words of that superla¬ 
tive eulogium : ' I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel.’ ” 

This remarkable little story, as related by Mr. 
Capron, bears the hall-mark of the warrior-faith 
of Abraham and of Moses, of David and of Daniel 
—the faith that takes its pastime in the pangs 
and perversities of Nature and laughs at the 
rebuffs and reverses of Fortune; that defiant, 
all-conquering Faith-Militant by which alone is 
achieved the final great victory of life,—■” the 
victory that overcometh the world.” 
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" Nations pass away; thrones crumble; but Christianity 
remains. Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself 
founded empires. But on what did we rest the creations of 
our genius? Upon Force. Jesus Christ alone founded his 
Empire upon Love; and at this hour, millions of men would 
die for him.” Napoleon. 
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CHRIST AND LOVE 

It is difficult to find a word or phrase that 
correctly and comprehensively represents all that 
Christ and his Apostles meant by Love. Charity 
perhaps comes nearest to it. But then Charity 
in common parlance has become identified with 
almsgiving, as Love itself has with that particular 
form of emotionalism wherein human affection 
and animal passion are inevitably and indis- 
tinguishably mixed up. Still, Charity is the best 
and nearest equivalent to it. Anyhow, the grace 
of Charity is repeatedly exalted in the New 
Testament as the highest attainment of the 
Christian life, and by men of such different dis¬ 
positions and varying characters as St. Peter, 
St. John, and St. Paul. St. Peter, as we know, 
was a man of indomitable courage and self- 
reliance. A soldier by nature; frank, free, and 
generous, irascible at times but always most 
enthusiastic in the cause he espoused. St. John, 
on the other hand, was mild and meek, tender 
and true, of a contemplative turn of mind and a 
most prominent example of Christian zeal and 
faith. St. Paul differed from either on account 
of his great intellectual gilts and his strong 
i53 
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sense of individual liberty, which could brook no 
obstacles placed in the way of the free course 
and undisturbed possession of his idea3 and 
beliefs. 

Though these three men were so different from 
one another, yet each of them exalts Love above 
his own special gift. That indeed is remarkable! 
Not merely do they all inculcate Love as the 
most covetable of possessions, but each one of 
them names it in immediate connection with his 
own characteristic virtue, and declares it to be 
even more divine. St. John, of course, puts Love 
above everything and calls even the Divinity by 
that name. That is what one would naturally 
expect from a man of St. John’s temperament 
and ideals: but even St. Paul brushes aside 
before its claims those of the intellect. Thus 
he says, “ Covet earnestly the best gifts: and 
yet show I unto you a more excellent way: 
though I speak with the tongue of men and 
angels, and have not Charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 1 In the 
same vein St. Peter exhorts his disciples, " Be ye 
sober, and watch unto prayer. And above all 
things have fervent Charity among yourselves: 
for Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.” 2 
Sobriety and vigilance, courage and manhood 
are all very desirable things, says Peter, but the 
soul of them all is Love, without which sobriety 
is but a particular form of prudent selfishness, 
and courage of brute instinct. 

1 I. Cor. xii. 3.t; xiii, i. 1 1. Peter iv. 7-8. 
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A poet of old thus rapturously sings of its 
wondrous beauty and magical powers 

Love: wliat a volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, 

A seventh heaven in a glance, a whirlwind in a sigh. 

The lightning in a touch, a millennium in a moment . 1 

Making all necessary allowance for poetic 
inflation, still the truth of the poet’s words will 
be readily admitted by all who have even once 
tasted the bitter-sweet of a strong, passionate 
love. To Love, all things are possible. It can, as 
Jacob did of old for his Rachel, compress seven 
years into a few days; it likewise can, on the 
other hand, expand a moment into an age. Such 
a love beggars description and defies all analysis. 
All that we can say is, what Shakespeare said of 
it in Cymbelinc, that " love’s reason is without 
reason.” No reason could be assigned for its 
medley of inconsistencies and contradictions, for 
its wealth of self-sacrifice and its selfish jealousy, 
for its power of transforming with its own creative 
touch unloveliness into beauty, the commonplace 
into sublime, in a word, for its strange faculty 
of looking at everything in a reversed perspective. 

Objection, however, might be raised against 
the foregoing argument, that the lover’s love 
spoken of therein is not the kind of love which 
Christ enjoined and his Apostles inculcated. 
There is, to be sure, some truth in this objection. 
On the other hand, it might be proved that Christ 
in the allegory of the Coming of the Bridegroom 
regarded the love between a man and a woman as 

1 Martin Tuppcr’a Proverbial Philosophy. 
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a type and symbol of the higher love he himself 
proclaimed. And it would have been strange 
indeed, were it otherwise! For sex-attraction is 
to love very much what molecular attraction is 
to gravitation. The dawning of the sex-instinct 
marked the entrance of that tractive force which 
" draws with the bands of love.” And it is this 
same instinct which, under the ubiquitous law 
of evolution, has developed into sex-love and 
thence collaterally into all other kinds of love, 
such as that of children, of parents, of friends, 
of one’s countrymen, of mankind in particular 
and all sentient creatures in general. It is only 
when we recognise these facts that we perceive 
what an enormous debt religion owes to sex-love, 
and realise how high a niche that love is entitled 
to claim in the pantheon of human emotions. 

However indescribable and unreasonable the 
lover’s love may appear to us, it has one feature 
by which all its real and seeming inconsistencies 
and contradictions may be quite satisfactorily 
explained. And that feature is a faculty which 
in a rudimentary form all human beings possess, 
but which ordinarily, except in the case of a 
lover, a poet, or an artist, remains dormant and 
undeveloped through life. The faculty itself 
is purely an outcome of developed imagination 
and enlarged s3mrpathies, and that is why it is 
sometimes learnedly called " imaginative sym¬ 
pathy,” though it is not infrequently known 
under its simpler and more appropriate name of 
—“ understanding fellowship.” Essentially the 
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faculty, or rather the sense, of understanding 
fellowship consists in the power of entering into 
another man’s skin and of seeing things with his 
eye% of thinking of things with his mind, and of 
regarding things with feelings after his heart; 
and in its highest manifestation it is the most 
accurate and truth-telling sense which the human 
mind possesses. St. Paul describes it most per¬ 
tinently in his first Epistle to the Corinthians : 1 

“ Andhmto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under 
the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; 

“ To them that are without law, as without law, that 
I might gain them that are without law. 

“To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak: I am become all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.’’ 

It is this sense which gives the lover that 
magical insight into the heart of things which 
resolves all contradictions and reconciles all 
inconsistencies in his beloved. And it is this 
marvellous Sense of Understanding Fellowship 
which led Christ to dine with the publicans and 
the sinners, and made him forgive the erring 
Magdalene and the woman taken in adultery. 
It was by it, as St. Paul tells us, that he won over 
the Jews and the various people with whom he 
came in contact. And it was to it that St. Francis 
Xavier owed that wonderful hold he had on the 
heart and imagination of Eastern peoples, Living¬ 
stone of the savages of Central Africa, General 

1 I. Cor. ix. 20-22. 
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Gordon of the Chinese and Soudanese, and 
Colonel. Lawrence of the Bedouins of Arabia in 
the late war. 

If one were to delve deep for the hidden sources 
of the disputes and discords that ordinarily pre¬ 
vail wherever men come together to form a 
social unit, one would find that the most fruitful 
source of them all lay in the fact that people, 
in spite of their will and desire to the contrary, 
were continuously at cioss-purposes with one 
another. And the best way of meeting this in¬ 
visible scourge of cross-purposes is for each one 
of us to awaken our dormant sense of under¬ 
standing fellowship, and develop it steadily and 
systematically to the pitch of perfection attainable 
in each individual case. Again, were it not for 
it, Christian Charity would be powerless to per¬ 
form its primary and most important function 
of " covering a multitude' of sins.” True it is 
that a simple trust in the word of the Saviour 
would make a Christian charitable and indulgent 
towards the follies and foibles, and even towards 
the graver misdeeds and offences of his fellow- 
men, but it is only when he brings to his imme¬ 
diate help this wonderful sense of understanding 
fellowship that he begins to forgive men their 
trespasses, naturally and spontaneously with a 
real good heart and intelligence. For it is 
through its searching rays that an active and 
intelligent sense of Christian Charity is developed 
in a man, and he learns not only to cover a multi¬ 
tude of sins, but to explain their raison d'etre 
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to himself, and so satisfactorily at times that the 
very cause of bitterness and ill-will is removed 
and melted away on the instant. 

The most determined foe of understanding 
fellowship is shallowness. It is also the supreme- 
vice of the Christian who is still not born 
in Christ. To overcome it he must strive and 
strive every moment of his life to broaden his 
outlook and deepen his insight. That should be 
as a sacred duty to him. He must come prepared 
to accept all that happens to him without com¬ 
plaint, fear or reluctance, to absorb it all into his 
nature and make it a part of him, and must 
eventually learn to transform it all again into a 
rich and varied spiritual experience. He must, in 
the first place, set his face like the flint against 
all kind and manner of malevolence which lives 
on the ordinary weaknesses of men and delights 
to pick holes in them. He must constantly remind 
himself that every man has his faults and failings, 
his peculiarities and eccentricities, more or less 
as he himself has. By such faults and failings 
every one of us finds himself crossed and re¬ 
crossed every day of his existence. If, allowing 
our natural self to take its own way, we were to 
demand satisfaction for every outburst of bad 
feeling and hasty temper, and insisted on retali¬ 
ating every expression of rudeness and thought¬ 
lessness, daily intercourse would be a trial, and 
life a burden. Here Christian charity steps in 
to help us, and undertakes to smooth our way 
in life by developing in us that tact which 
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skilfully glides over the sharp angularities of 
character and vigilantly avoids contact with the 
rough corners and petty pitfalls of the common 
round. It knows exactly when it is wise not to 
see, and pass by an .offence, and when it is best 
to see it and permit a healthy outburst of whole¬ 
some indignation. It abhors most particularly 
that habit of captious men who are ever ready 
to blame, to dissect and to ridicule, and encour¬ 
ages most persistently that calm, full gaze of 
love which makes large allowances for differences 
of habit and temperament. But above all it 
demands and insists on the cultivation of that 
magnanimous spirit which determinedly seeks 
out the best of the various interpretations that 
could be put on the words and deeds of men, and 
deliberately accepts in the case of a delinquent 
that interpretation which is most favourable to 
him. This it does, not from any weak sentiment 
which, being unable to resist wrong, calls it right, 
but from that trained perspicacity—the result 
of enlarged perception and sifted experience, 
which in the mingled phenomena of the universe 
discerns right ever lying at the root of wrong, 
misunderstanding at the base of every division 
and difference, and misdirected zeal and inverted 
love at the heart of ill-will and hatred. In a 
word, it has come to realise that " there is a sou! 
of goodness in things evil.” 

Then, for a change, let us consider Love as 
a pure business proposition and ascertain its 
market value, based on the simple calculus of 
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ordinary trade and commerce. To prepare such 
a balance-sheet all that one has to do is to estim¬ 
ate the profit and loss arising from investing in 
stocks of Love and in those of Hatred. The ordi¬ 
nary run of men do not as yet fully understand 
the physiological aspect of anger and ill-will, of 
jealousy and revenge, of malice and hatred, and 
their deleterious effect on the vital functions and 
processes of life. But ask a specialist in diseases 
of the nerve and brain, or consult a treatise on 
blood and the circulatory system in general, and 
one would be surprised to learn what a havoc 
is caused by these passions on the nerves and 
arteries, on the blood and the brains of their poor 
misguided victims. On the other hand, Love 
with all its attendant virtues of patience and 
forbearance, cheerfulness and contentment, the 
same authorities will inform us, is the best and 
cheapest tonic for poor blood and weak nerves. 
It is, therefore, easy to see that Love is a sound 
business proposition, as it is infinitely richer in 
return of benefits than Hatred. Consequently, 
Christian Charity, both from purely ethical and 
strictly physiological considerations, disowns and 
discourages every kind of passionate outburst. 
In other words, to her all blame is wrong in itself, 
as being the logical outcome of shallowness and 
short-sightedness. “ Are we never to utter a word 
of blame or reproach? ” asks the shallow man 
of Christian Charity. " And must we tamely put 
up with every Tom, Dick and Harry who takes 
it into his head to injure or insult us? ” “ Why 
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not? ” argues Christian Charity. " You don’t, as 
a rule, blame yourself! When you fail in your 
duty towards your fellow-men, you may be 
always relied upon to explain the reason of your 
failure quite satisfactorily to yourself. Why not 
then imaginatively extend the same consideration 
to your fellow-man when he is found to have 
failed in his duty towards you? That is but just. 
What you must never forget is that the beings 
among whom you have to steer your way, and 
the living environment out of which you have to 
manufacture your peace and happiness, are just 
as inevitable in the scheme of things as you are 
yourself; that they as human beings are precisely 
your equals in the face of nature, and so have 
just as much right to be themselves, to think 
their own thoughts and go their own way as you 
have yourself, and are entitled to the same con¬ 
sideration and the same latitude as you yourself 
are entitled to. Why not? Besides, you ought 
never to forget that they one and all naturally 
expect that you, as a Christian, would carry out 
your Lord’s great commandment, and do unto 
them as you would that they should do unto you. 
Nay more, you ought now and again to sit in 
judgment over yourself and let the stock of your 
opinions and ideals pass through the searching 
scrutiny of your own higher self. Having thus 
thoroughly sifted your own opinions and ideals, 
and in a general way reflected on the varied 
modes and manners of men, you ought to take 
one by one the individuals among whom your 
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destiny seems to have been cast, and seek by 
a deliberate effort of the imagination and the 
reason to understand them—to understand why 
they act thus and thus, and not in this or that 
manner as you naturally wished and logically 
expected. So you ought to reflect again and again 
and yet again, morning after morning, until your 
imagination comes to have an easy grasp of the 
modes of thought and methods of living of those 
individuals, until your heart is filled to overflowing 
with Christian feelings of love and regard for 
all and sundry, and until youi* whole life is 
actuated by, and bears testimony to, the Christian 
ideals—"Live and Let Live, Bear and Forbear, 
Forgive and Forget.” 

And finally comes the last and most difficult 
lesson of Christian Charity—Love for our enemies. 
Said the Saviour: “ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you, 
and persecute you.” Human nature being what 
it is, how can we love our enemies? How can 
we bless those that curse us, or do good to and 
pray for those others who hate, persecute, and 
despitefully use us ? Could a Belgian, for instance, 
—no matter how devout a Christian he might 
be—ever sincerely love the hated German who 
had laid waste his country and enslaved his 
countrymen, raped his womankind and murdered 
his children? That indeed is not possible! And 
even were it so, it would not be natural, nor 
would it be reasonable, logical, or even equitable. 
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All this is perfectly true for the simple reason 
that what is, enjoined in Matt. v. 44 is neither 
natural nor reasonable, neither logical nor even 
equitable, but it is none the less Christian and most 
essentially Christian. To be Christian it is not i 
necessary for one to be natural or logical, reason- [ 
able or equitable, but to be just Christian—that 
is to lead a particular type of life. For Christi¬ 
anity does not claim to impart any teaching, 
rational or logical, natural or equitable, but only 
to uphold a particular concept of life, to encour¬ 
age a particular attitude of mind, to plead for a 
particular mode of feeling. In a word, it aims 
at infusing a New Spirit into the world by a 
changed angle of vision. It is, therefore, much 
more than mere philosophy or morality, creed or 
convention. It is a Spirit. And it is a spirit which 
dislikes and discourages every form and manner 
of social discord and division, and which aims 
at achieving a permanent exaltation of the human 
heart and imagination by constantly holding 
up before them the ideals of human fellowship 
and spiritual unity. 

As Christ was the first great individualist 
in matters pertaining to the Soul or the inner life 
of men, so likewise he was the first real socialist 
in matters relating to Society or the outward 
life of men. He saw human life, as the advanced 
socialist of our times of the type of Shaw and 
Wells see it,—" as avoidable waste and curable 
confusion.” 1 Two thousand years before them 

1 H. G. Wells’s First and Last Things, Bk. iii. 3. 
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he held that there must be a battle against 
human egotism and hardheartedness, stupidity 
and disorder,—a battle which was to be fought 
all through the forests and jungles of the soul of 
man, and was never to be given up till the soul 
had overcome and left behind this villainous 
entanglement of its own creation and realised the 
fact, on its emergence on the other side, of a col¬ 
lective consciousness, leading to scarce dreamt-of 
collective powers—of a synthesis of the will and 
thought of the species, of the development of a 
common general idea, a common general purpose 
out of the world-wide waste and confusion. In 
that awakening of the species was the hope of 
Christ, as it is of the leading socialists of our age. 
The Christ-element in us, therefore, is more a thing 
of feeling and intuitive realisation than a matter 
of knowledge and logical argument. And Christian 
Charity, following suit, lies not in the flaming 
sword of Justice and Equity, nor in the loud 
argument of Logic and Reason, but in that little 
voice in the heart of man, in that vision and 
faculty divine of understanding fellowship which 
ever and anon unconsciously responds to " the 
still, sad music of humanity.” 

A little while ago it was asked,—Could ever a 
Belgian, no matter how devout a Christian lie 
might be, sincerely love the hated German who 
had ill-used his womankind and his children, 
and turned his beautiful country into one vast 
strip of desolation and ruin, and who still bore 
rancorous feelings of hatred and revenge against 
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those who had thwarted his designs and laid low 
his diseased ambitions? Yes, that magic could 
be performed'by one means and one means only. 
And what is that ? By the healing-touch of Christ. 
And what is this healing-touch of Christ? It is 
the full awakening and active employment of 
that same divine sense of understanding fellow¬ 
ship we spoke of before. In that sense, and in it 
alone, lies the touchstone which can transmute 
the lead of hate into the gold of love. Take the 
case of “ the hated German.” Looked on with 
ordinary eyes, his filthy, fiendish deeds in Belgium 
make him out to be the naked and unabashed 
" blonde beast ” he so much desired and strove 
to prove himself to be in matters military. Looked 
on with Christian eyes, the same filthy, fiendish 
deeds make him out to be an erring child of 
nature’s, wholly led away by the wicked ambitions 
of a conscienceless coterie of m&a, which had from 
his childhood stuffed his brains with notions of 
his own national superiority over all other peoples 
of the world, and of the great mission which 
Providence had imposed on the German race as 
a whole, and which had to be carried out at all 
costs, even though it might involve his own people 
with the rest of humanity in want and misery, 
sorrow and suffering. When viewed in this light 
a German, from an object of well-merited hatred 
and condemnation, becomes more and more an 
object^ofenlarged pity and commiseration. And 
it is out of such a pity and commiseration for the 
undeserving and refractory elements of society 
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that are born that sympathy and that fellow- 
feeling worthy of the name of him who said: 
" For if ye do good to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye? for sinners do even the 
same.” And in like manner in this awakened 
sympathy and fellow-feeling for the undeserving 
and refractory portion of society lie the first 
real roots of universal love and Christian Charity. 
So we see how, under the magical rays of under¬ 
standing fellowship, an object of hatred and con¬ 
demnation gradually sheds off its darker layer 
of loathing and detestation, and appears in the 
less repellent neutral tints of pity and commisera¬ 
tion, which tints in their turn, as the magical rays 
penetrate deeper and deeper, begin to assume 
the livelier colours of sympathy and fellow-feeling, 
till finally, most wonderful to say, they actually 
glow in the roseate hues of dawning love and 
awakened Charity. ./ 

It all, therefore, depends on " the Angle of 
Vision.” What appears loathsome and repulsive 
from one angle of vision, may appear quite 
different from another angle. Crime and sin, 
like poison and putrefaction, are hostile to higher 
living organisms, and hence a self-protecting 
feeling of disgust has arisen round them in the 
course of evolution. Everything removed from 
the emotional arena and transplanted into the 
intellectual, begins to assume meaning and 
purpose. The sight of rank weed is repulsive 
to a gardener, but to a botanist it is keenly 
attractive. The mere idea of. an operation or 
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disease-germs is horrifying to a patient, but to a 
surgeon or a bacteriologist, from a strict surgical 
or a pure research standpoint, it is actually 
welcome. Everything of this kind, therefore, is 
a matter of mood and angle of vision, and, pro¬ 
perly regarded, no tiling in man or nature could 
be rightly rejected or 'summarily condemned. 

" Well,’' says the objector, " I can understand 
a large-hearted Belgian who is a devout follower 
of Christ ceasing to hate a German and actually 
beginning to pity and love him under the magical 
influence of Christian teaching, but I can never 
believe he can ever come to have any such pity, 
much less sympathy and love, for that conscience¬ 
less coterie of men who, as you yourself said, 
victimised their less intelligent countrymen for 
the realisation of their own wicked ambitions.” 
Here, I must admit, even a devout Christian 
would be at a loss what to do! He indeed cannot 
in all conscience bring himself to have any good 
feeling for ” the conscienceless coterie.” Still, 
where a devout Christian fails, a Christian of 
understanding fellowship might possibly succeed : 
and, I believe, a really superior-minded disciple 
of Christ who has, for better, for worse, girt on the 
Saviour’s armour of unquenching faith and all- 
embracing love, would strive to understand the 
wicked designs and doings of the coterie, and 
when once he has grasped them, he would bring 
himself to have feelings of sympathy and charity 
not only for the coterie itself, but even for its 
arch-head and supreme controller. I have always 
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held with Oscar Wilde, and since knowing Christ 
it has become the fundamental article of my 
faith, that " there is nothing in the world so 
wrong but that the spirit of humanity, which is 
the spirit of love, the spirit of the Christ who is 
not in churches, may make it, if not right, at least 
possible to be borne without too much bitterness 
of heart.” 

Such feelings, however, would not come of 
themselves. They would require a real, steady, 
persistent effort to create them. For instance, 
one who wished to know the Kaiser thoroughly, 
would have to commence with a general survey 
of the salient features of German history and 
philosophy, taking into one’s special consideration 
the peculiar character of the House of Hohen- 
zollern and of the Prussian race in particular. 
Having laid the foundation in such a general 
survey, one should go to the Kaiser direct, and 
raise on it the superstructure of his singular 
personality, keeping all the time in mind his early 
training, the exceptional environment in which 
he was brought up, and all the strong traits of 
his unique character, noting in particular his 
master-passion, — an incontinent and limitless 
ambition, fed and raised to the pitch of madness 
by the immense and inordinate power he came 
into possession of at his accession. When one has 
thus patiently and impartially gathered together 
all the historical, philosophical, racial, dynastic 
and individual elements that have gone to make 
up his extraordinary character, and then carefully 
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collected, co-ordinated and combined them into a 
consistent whole, one would not be surprised nor 
puzzled at all to know why the Kaiser’s career 
has been what it has been. On the contrary, 
after knowing them it would indeed have been 
a matter of surprise, had he turned out a different 
person or acted otherwise than he has. He is 
simply the logical outcome of his long-inherited 
racial characteristics, and his own peculiar organ¬ 
isation and environment. It is their tyranny that 
has made him the insane egotist and megalo¬ 
maniac that he has been. Why then should we 
take him to task? No one can help being himself. 
What is bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh. The Kaiser proves to the letter the truth of 
that old, well-worn adage. Besides, do we not all, 
even the most healthy-minded and otherwise of 
sound judgment, betray strange eccentricities, 
bordering almost on insanities, in one or two 
particulars ? 1 If we are called to book for the 
partial insanities of ours, we know we could give 
quite a satisfactory explanation to ourselves. 
Why then not extend the same consideration to 
the Kaiser, and make allowances for one or two 
highly unsound elements in his mental equip¬ 
ment? It is only just that we should! But I 
know, in the present mood of the people outside 
of Germany, it would be vain to expect any 

1 " Let us consider that we are all partially insane. It will 
explain us to each other; it will unriddle many riddles; it 
will make clear and simple many things which are involved in 
haunting and harassing difficulties and obscurities now.”— 
Mark Twain's Christian Science, ch. v. 
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such consideration. On the contrary, whoever 
attempted to understand or dared to explain the 
ways of the Kaiser would be straightway dubbed 
■i advocatus diaboli. But so was Christ an advocate 
for an adulteress! And like him, one who desires 
to see Christian justice done to the discredited 
head of modern Prussianism, would have to 
'borrow the Master’s solemn words and say: “He 
that is without sin among the accusers, let him 
first cast a stone at the Kaiser.’’ 

“That is not justice! ” says the objector. “ It 
■s mere cheap condonation of criminal ambition 
' and high-placed roguery.” That may be so. I 

■ know it is not justice as the world knows justice, 
but I also know it is none the less Christianity 
and the quintessence of Christianity. 1 I know 
again, to the ordinary eye to pass by the Kaiser’s 

fjcrime must appear "mere cheap condonation,” 
’ j 'but to the Christian eye it is an extremely ex¬ 
pensive forbearance. Nothing is cheaper than 

■ stoning an evil-doer, nothing more expensive than 
forbearing to do so. It costs little to indulge 

. in the natural impulse to avenge and have satis¬ 
faction; it costs a good deal to keep oneself in 
hand so as to resist and overcome the impulse. 
And that is just as it should be. For Christianity 
is not a thing of swift and easy acquisition, but 
of slow and strenuous creation. 1 contend real, 

1 " The central truth of Christianity being the vanity of 
revenge and punishment, it is against our system of judicial 
punishment and the vindictive villain-thrashing and ‘ poetic 
justice ' of the romantic age.”—Bernard Shaw’s Major 
Barbara. 
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practical Christianity is not a matter of free grace 
and set beliefs, but of steady self-control and 
watchful discipline. It is one long, laborious pro¬ 
cess of learning the art of keeping one’s natural 
self under the immediate supervision and con¬ 
stant subjection of one’s superior self. In other 
words, it is the building up of the Christ in us, 
without haste and without rest, stone by stone, 
and such as would take every ounce in us and 
try us out to the naked soul. Christianity, 
therefore, cannot in the nature of things be a, 
simple affair such as a child could understand 
and take to, as it is so frequently and facilely 
preached from the pulpit. On the contrary, it 
is one of the most complicated and difficult of 
tasks that could be set to a man. “ Thank God,’’ 
exclaimed Browning once in a rare moment of 
insight and inspiration, “ I find it hard to be a 
Christian.” In that hardness lies the crux of the 
whole problem. 

‘‘How can you say that? ” questions the ob¬ 
jector. “ Christ himself has said that his yoke 
is easy and his burden light.” That is so. It 
is quite true that the yoke of Christ is easy and 
his burden light. But the point is—when is that 
so? Is it so in all circumstances? Or only in 
special circumstances? That is the important 
question! For the answer let us go to the Saviour 
himself. " Take my yoke upon you,” said he, 
" and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
It is not merely by taking up the yoke that wo 
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shall find rest unto our souls, but by taking up 
the yoke and learning of hint at the same time 
that the rest is found. The secret of success, 
therefore, lies in "learning of him.” Let us, 
besides, remember that a yoke is a yoke, however 
easy it may be, and a burden is a burden, however 
light it may be. But just as a beast of burden 
which has got used to its yoke, finds it easy to 
bear, and just as an athlete who has trained his 
muscles and taken lessons in the art of weight¬ 
lifting finds his weight light to lift and bear, so 
also a Christian who has accustomed himself to 
>1 die. Master’s yoke of discipline and self-restraint, 

I and who has trained the muscles of his heart 
I uid understanding and taken lessons in the art 
!' of accommodation and adjustment, to lift and 
i, iear the master's burden of putting up with the 
j 1 wild ways of this strange world of ours, would 
! inaturally find the Master’s yoke easy and his 
iburden light. But the important point is that 
we must be willing and ever-ready to " learn 
of him.” And the last and most difficult of 
lessons he has set us to learn and exercise our¬ 
selves in, is the lesson of—" Love your enemies." 
However, all the difficulty of this lesson arises 
from our not clearly grasping the full import and 
meaning of the word—love, in that command¬ 
ment. In other words, what exactly does the 
Saviour expect us to do when he enjoins us to 
love our enemies ? That, again, is a rather difficult 
question to answer! But often the answer to a 
difficult question is partly suggested by reversing 
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the question itself. Let us see if such a proce¬ 
dure would help us out of our present difficulty. 
Suppose the commandment were — Love your 
friends. Would there have been any difficulty 
in knowing exactly what was expected of us? 
No, not in the least. What would have been 
expected of us in such a case would be that 
we bore general good-will towards our friends ; 
cherished real fellow-feeling for them, made the 
largest allowance for their faults and failings,, 
and helped them on in their life in every manner 
we could by sharing in their joys and sorrows, 
hopes and disappointments as if they had beer, 
our own. That this is our plain and obvious duty 
to those of our fellow-men whom we call our 
friends, few indeed would care to dispute. Anc 
this exactly, sajrs Christ, is your duty to your 
enemies, whom I have enjoined you to love that 
you may be perfect even, as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect,—who makes his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust. 

“But the duty to our friends,” says the 
objector, “comes natural to us and seems easjr 
of accomplishment, not so the other." That 
without doubt is accurately and literally true. 
But then that is just what one should expect. 
For Christianity, as I have so repeatedly and-; 
insistently maintained, is not a thing that comes 
naturally to us or one that is easy of accomplish- ~ 
ment. On the contrary, it is a concept of life 
that demands special effort on our part, and even 
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then it is most difficult of realisation. But then 
in that special effort, in that difficulty of realisa¬ 
tion lies the one enthralling purpose of earthly 
existence, in them lies the only glory, in them the 
one triumph that will finally overcome hatred 
and ill-will in men—the unspeakable Glory and 
Triumph of Christian Love. 
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' My own dim life should teach me this, 
That Life shall live for evermore. 
Else earth is darkness at the core. 
And dust and ashes all that is.” 

Tennyson. 



CHAPTER X 


CHRIST AND IMMORTALITY 

When in an introspective mood a man of ordinary 
intelligence looks within himself and, taking a 
note of his various faculties of will and memory; 
reason and imagination, comes face to face with 
that dim ineradicable consciousness in him 
intimating to him the living presence of Some¬ 
thing within himself capable of projecting into 
the future, far beyond the bounds of death and 
of the grave, he cannot bring himself to believe 
that his existence, like that of the beast of the 
field, could possibly be limited to any set measure 
of space or any fixed period of time. This broad 
generalisation of his is affirmed by metaphysics, 
which goes to prove that as none of the properties 
of matter will apply to the operations of the 
mind, the soul of man must of necessity be a 
substance distinct from the body, pure, simple 
and immaterial, incapable of being disintegrated 
at death, and susceptible of a much higher degree 
of virtue and happiness than is possible for 
it “ while this muddy vesture of decay doth 
grossly close it in.” 

It is, however, in the scriptures of the various 
religions of the world that the simple speculation 
of the man of ordinary intelligence about the 
179 
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present condition and final destiny of the soul 
finds an immediate and a complete support. 
To begin with the earliest times, in China, for 
instance, the immemorial custom of worshipping 
the manes of ancestors goes to prove how com¬ 
pletely the life of man was regarded as extending 
beyond the bounds of death. The Shu King, 
which Mr. James Legge considers the most 
ancient of Chinese classics, contains historical 
documents, ranging from 2300 to 600 b.c., which 
are full of allusions to these manes, who were 
supposed to keep a watchful guard over their 
descendants and the welfare of the state. 1 The 
Hindu scriptures are most complete as regards 
the spiritual side of man, and describe in full 
detail its composition and its progress through 
the so-called seven planes of existence 2 : while 
the stately Egyptian ritual described in the Book 
of the Dead furnishes an interesting narrative 
of the journey of the soul in the realms beyond 
the grave. However, the most elaborate descrip¬ 
tions in the matter of the post-mortem travels 
of the disincamated soul are given in the Zoro- 
astrian scriptures, of which the following fragment 
from the Hadokht Nask is a fine specimen:— 

“ O11 the passing away of the third night after death, 
as the dawn appears, the soul of the righteous man 
appears, passing through plants and perfumes. To him 
there seems a wind blowing forth from the more southern 

1 Sacred Books of ihe East, vol. xxxix. 

“Mrs. Besant’s Ancient Wisdom presents a very lucid 
exposition of this complicated matter of planes, but the best 
book on the subject is Mme. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine. 
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quarters, a sweet scent more sweet-scented than other 
winds. 

“ Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 
the righteous man considers: Whence blows the wind, 
the most sweet-scented wind which I have ever inhaled 
with the nostrils ? 

“ Advancing with this wind there appears to him 
what is his own Froliar (i.e. higher self), in the shape 
of a beautiful maiden, brilliant, white-armed, strong, 
well-grown, erect, tall, high-bosomed, graceful, noble, 
with a dazzling face, of fifteen years, with a body as 
beautiful in its limbs as the most beautiful of creatures. 

“ Then the soul of the righteous man spoke to her, 
asking: What maiden art thou whom I have thus seen 
as yet the most beautiful of maidens in form ? 

" Then answered him his own Frohar; I am, O youth, 
thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds, who am 
thy own religion in thy own self. Everyone has loved 
thee for such greatness and goodness and beauty and 
perfume and triumph and resistance to foes, as thou 
appearest to me.” 1 

In fact, the belief in a life to come is one of the 
chief dogmas of the Zend-Avesta. The idea of 
the immortality of the soul is expressed very 
distinctly in the Gathas 2 and pervades the whole 
of the latter A vesta literature. Closely connected 
with this idea is the great Gathic belief in Heaven 
and Hell 3 and the famous Avestic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead at the time of the Last 
Judgment.” 4 

Thus, the doctrine of the Immortality of the 

1 Dr. Haug's Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, p. 220. 

1 Gathas Ahunavaiti and Ushtavaiti (yas. xxviii. 3; xliii. 3; 
xlv. 1; xlvi. 19). 

‘ Bundahish, ch. 31. 
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Soul, which is suggested to a man of average 
intelligence by nature, endorsed by his own 
reason and speculation, and confirmed by the 
ancient scriptures of the world) at length obtains 
the seal and sanction of divine truth from the 
authority and example of Christ. It was he who 
more than most other great teachers of the world 
kept the idea of a future existence most vividly 
before him, and gave it out as one of the basic 
elements of his message to mankind. So much 
so, indeed, does he in one reading of his message 
appear to be carried away by considerations of 
the life-to-come, that a charge of " other-worldli¬ 
ness ” is at times levelled against his teaching by 
the most notable of his expounders and critics. 
In the chapter on Eternity we have examined 
this charge and found it to have been based partly 
on a misconception and over-valuation of certain 
words of his, and partly on the identification of his 
teaching on “ the life eternal ” with that on 
“ the life everlasting.” These two phrases are as 
a rule taken by the ordinary Christian to mean 
one and the same thing. Such, however, is far 
from being the case. Th e life etern al, as we have 
seen, is that purely intellectual phase of existence 
which is left untouched by the element of time, 
and which could be led here and at once by 
anyone and at any time one chose to. The life 
everlasting, on the other hand, is the life of the 
soul after its severance from the physical body 
at death, and which is to continue, theoretically 
at least, for evermore. It is about the former that 
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Christ most consistently and persistently preaches 
to his disciples, and tells them how we may 
come into living possession of that wonderful 
kingdom within us, which is without beginning 
and without end. It was a special and distinguish¬ 
ing feature of his message which no other world- 
teacher before him had even remotely thought 
of. The latter, on the other hand, was only one 
of the basic elements of his teaching, which, 
as we have seen, had already been more or less 
fully expounded in almost every known religion 
of the world preceding his. Even that belief 
about the ultimate phase of the life everlasting 
which was long thought to have originated with 
him was, as we saw, a pure and genuine Zoro- 
astrian dogma of a much earlier date. 1 The only 
new element he introduced in “ the crowning 
miracle of the Resurrection,” as Strauss calls it, 
was by resurrecting his own dead body, appear¬ 
ing in it before his disciples, partaking of "a 

1 “ There can be no doubt that this important doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the dead is genuine Zoroastrian dogma, 
which developed itself naturally- from Spitama Zarathushtra's 
sayings. There is not the slightest trace of its being- borrowed 
from a foreign source. Besides these direct proofs of its 
forming a genuine and original part of Zoroastrian theology, 
it agrees completely with the spirit and tendency of the 
Parsi religion. All life of the good creation, especially that 
of man, bodily as well as spiritual, is a sacred pawn intrusted 
by God to man, who must keep his body free from impurity, 
and his soul from sin. If death destroy the body (in the 
natural course), it is not the fault of man, who falls to an 
inexorable fate; but it is considered as the duty of God, who 
is the preserver of all life, to restore all life that has fallen 
a prey to death, to destroy this arch-enemy of human life, 
and so make life everlasting.”—Dr. Haug's Essays, pp. 312, 
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piece of broiled fish and of an honeycomb ’ 
with his Apostles, 1 and even asking them to 
handle him and feel his flesh and bones and the 
wound in his side. 2 And strangely enough, this 
resurrected body of the Saviour, which could 
be handled and felt and had solid flesh and bones 
like any other physical body, is yet said to have 
passed through closed doors. 3 However one 
may explain and admit the fact of Christ’s own 
resurrection, the problem of general Resurrection 
is one of extreme difficulty. Tolstoi even goes 
so far as to say that Jesus did not recognise the 
doctrine of general Resurrection and did not 
even once speak of it in definite terms. " If, 
as the theologians teach, the foundation of the 

1 Luke xxiv. 42, 43. 

3 Luke xxiv. 39. John xx. 27. 

3 John xx. 19, 26. To one who believes in spiritualism 
this phenomenon of solid substance passing through solid 
substance will not come quite as a surprise. Sir William 
Crookes in his Researches in Spiritualism gives an instance of 
this that came under his personal observation. " After 
several phenomena had occurred, the conversation turned 
upon some circumstances which seemed only explicable on 
the assumption that matter had actually passed through a 
solid substance. Thereupon a message was given by means 
of the alphabet: ' It is impossible for matter to pass through 
matter, but we will show you what we can do.’ We waited in 
silence. Presently a luminous appearance was seen hovering 
over the bouquet of flowers and then, in the full view of all 
present, a piece of china-glass, 15 inches long, which formed 
the centre ornament of the bouquet, slowly rose from the 
other flowers, and then descended in the table in front of 
the vase between it and Mr. Home. It did not stop on reaching 
the table, but went straight through it, and we all watched 
it till it had entirely passed through quietly and smoothly; 
and on examination, it did not show the slightest signs of 
pressure or abrasion.”—For corroborative evidence compare 
E. W. Cook’s Spiritualism, and the various tracts of Sir Oliver 
Lodge on the same subject. 
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Christian faith is the Resurrection of Jesus, is it 
not strange,” asks Tolstoi, " that Jesus, knowing 
of his own resurrection, knowing that in this 
consisted the principal dogma of faith in him, 
should not have spoken of the matter once, 
in clear and precise terms? ” No impartial ex¬ 
pounder of Christ’s message can deny the obvious 
validity of Tolstoi’s argument. The stray refer¬ 
ences 1 to general Resurrection provide but a 
feeble answer to Tolstoi’s contention, and so for 
the present the doctrine of general Resurrection 
must remain one of the still-unsolved problems 
of Christianity. 

Coming to the main belief of the Immortality 
of the Soul, it may be asked—Since the belief 
is removed from the physical senses and the 
immediate experience of mankind, and deals with 
that " undiscover’d country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns,” is there any solid ground 
on which it rests ? Or is it a mere coinage of the 
brain to while away the leisure of a philosophic 
mind, and impart a ray of comfort to desponding 
virtue? Can such a belief be maintained in the 
full commerce and business of active life? Dare 
we hope with James Montgomery that— 

There surely is some blessed clime. 

Where life is not a breath. 

Nor life’s affections transient fire 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire ? 

Or would we be wiser to take a lesson from what 
Rabelais with his characteristic drollery said on 

1 John v. 28, 29; vi. 39, 40, 44, 54. 
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his death-bed: “ Draw the curtain, the farce is 
over ” ? In other words, is the survival of human 
personality a fact and a reality and susceptible 
of scientific proof and demonstration ? 

Orthodox science with Darwin and Faraday, 
Huxley and Haeckel, was inclined to ridicule 
and dismiss summarily the bare idea of any 
such survival. Modern science, on the other 
hand, with Flammarion and Wallace, Crookes 
and Myers, Lodge and Lombroso, is more for 
approaching the subject with an open mind, 
carrying on systematic researches, publishing well- 
attested results, and suspending in the meanwhile 
its definite judgment on it. 1 The Christian may 

1 For the lay reader who is not acquainted with modern 
spiritualism and is anxious to have some idea of this most 
important and no less fascinating subject, I should recommend 
the following books for his perusal, in the order named:— 

Crookes’ Researches in Spiritualism. 

Wallace's 7'he Supernatural in Nature. 

Flammarion’s Mysterious Psychic Forces. 

Lombroso’s After Death, What ? 

Myers’ Human Personality. 

Stead's Letters from Julia. 

Lodge’s Raymond. 

Conan Doyle's New Revelation. 

These should be supplemented with ” Reports of the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,” and with 
selections from the vast literature which the Theosophical 
Society has issued on the subject to meet the requirements of 
people of all nationalities and of all grades of intelligence. 
Needless to say that I am more than passingly acquainted 
with the books and literature mentioned above. Should, 
however, the reader have no time or taste for what Huxley 
calls ” the silly twaddle of a medium hired at a guinea a 
seance,” he must still by some means or other create time 
and taste, and read carefully and critically the hundred odd 
pages of Crookes before forming any positive opinion for 
himself on this little-understood and much-discussed subject 
of psychical research. 
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out of pure intellectual curiosity read up these 
researches and results, but he has, or ought to 
have, really no need of them; for the word of 
the Saviour is enough for his purpose. He needs 
no Myers or Lodge to tell him that the soul or 
human personality, or whatever other name we 
may choose to give to the non-material side of 
* the human being, survives bodily death, for lie 
knows all that and much more from his Master’s 
plain teaching on the subject. He knows also 
that those who follow the Master’s command¬ 
ments in spirit, and carry them out faithfully 
and undeviatingly in their daily walk of life, wall 
have a future life of a type after their own heart 
■ and aspiration, while those others who choose 
to recognise no commandments except those of 
! their own v r bims and whimsicalities will also have 
;; a future life, but fashioned, naturally, after those 
whims and whimsicalities. This latter, according 
to Christ, is to be condemned to “ eternal dam¬ 
nation,” as that other " to inherit life everlasting." 
In other w'ords, this is what the Heaven and Hell 
of ordinary parlance really come to, and this, 
leaving aside the picturesque Book of Revelation 
and following closely the pure Gospel teaching, 
is in a sense the sum and substance of all that 
Christ has to teach on the subject of the Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul. 
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" I call Christianity the one great curse,—the one immortal 
blemish of mankind.” 



CHAPTER IX 


CHRIST AND ANTICHRIST 

Not infrequently does it happen that the most 
devoted of our followers and admirers prove in 
the end to be our greatest spiritual hindrances, 
as the worst of our open critics and enemies turn 
out to be our best invisible helpers. Paradoxical 
as this statement may appear, it nevertheless 
enshrines a common spiritual truth. For instance, 
no disciples of Christ were of such vital help to 
him in the unfoldment of his doctrine as his open 
enemies, the Scribes and the Pharisees, as after 
him no enemies of his have brought his doctrine 
into such disrepute as those fanatic followers of 
his, the Spanish Inquisitors. Even in our own 
times the secret enemies of Christianity have 
often been traced in the ranks of its professed 
upholders, as its invisible helpers have generally 
been discovered among its declared foes, such 
as Voltaire and Schopenhauer, Stendhal and 
Stirner, and the last and the greatest of them 
all—Friedrich Nietzsche. 

The former four have made frequent attacks 
on the weak points of Christianity, and have on 
the whole unwittingly promoted its real interests 
by helping it to get rid of its half-hearted followers 
191 
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and by doing away with the doctrinal excrescences 
which had for long wellnigh choked the life out 
of the Gospels. But it was left to the last-named 
to carry on a life-long campaign against it, and 
at last, by a well-organised-assault, as determined 
as ruthless, to make a solid gap in its line of 
defence. He it was who proclaimed himself the 
Antichrist, and wrote a book of that name in 
which he closely examined the basic principles 
of conventional Christianity, and mercilessly ex¬ 
posed its leading doctrines, producing thereby 
perhaps the best and most original piece of 
criticism that has ever been offered on Christianity 
itself. The criticism runs into a hundred pages 
and more of ordinary folio edition, and Nietzsche 
has argued his case so ingeniously, and at times 
so discursively, that to attempt to give a resume 
of it here in a few pages would only end in destroy¬ 
ing the whole argument. All that we could safely 
do would be to take the main points of attack, 
gather them under a dozen leading heads of 
accusation, shortly discuss and criticise them in 
our turn, and leave the individual reader to 
develop the argument from the original text of 
the work. But before we take up Nietzsche’s 
main points of attack, let us see if there are any 
fundamental points of agreement between him 
and the founder of Christianity. 

Those of my readers who have read Carlyle's 
Heroes to any purpose, will remember that he 
regards perfect Sincerity in all things, and an 
instinctive hatred of anything in the nature of 
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a Lie, as " the primary foundation and the first 
great characteristic of all men in any way heroic.” 
In the third chapter we noticed how he who was 
ordinarily the very emblem of patience and 
gentleness worked himself up into a towering 
wrath against the shams and hypocrisies of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees. Likewise Nietzsche 
throughout his life was carried away by a savage 
humour bordering almost on insanity whenever 
he had to deal with the cant and falsehood of 
our own age. Both were downright sincere men 
in the best Carlylean sense of the term,—a fact 
which the most captious critic of either could 
not well question, Both preached a joyous, care¬ 
free existence, and at the same time enjoined a 
life of steady activity and strenuous pursuit of 
one’s ideals. Both, again, were Sabbath-breakers 
and hypocrite-hunters, deniers of the rights of 
the dead, and smashers of the idols of the market¬ 
place. If the letter of the law stood in their way, 
they broke it without the slightest compunction 
or hesitation. Both, besides, were believers in 
the relative inequality of talents and character, 1 
and were dead opposed to giving holy things to 
the dogs, or casting pearls before swine. And, 
finally, both had been the staunchest upholders 
and the most powerful movers of the heroic 
element in man, though necessarily in the pursuit 
of their widely-differing ideals. 

“ If, as you say, in these basic traits of char¬ 
acter and ideals of life Christ and Nietzsche were 

1 Matt. xxv. 15. 
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so totally, and absolutely alike, wherein, then,” 
questions the reader, " lay the difference that 
made the latter call himself the Antichrist? ” 
We shall go to Nietzsche himself for an answer 
to that pertinent question. And he gives a 
most complete answer in his Antichrist, and we 
will do well to put it down, as we said before, 
under a dozen. leading heads of accusation in 
his own words, and subsequently examine and 
criticise them one by one. 

1. The Christian concept of God—as the quintessence 
of all goodness and the deity of the sick—is one of the 
most corrupt concepts of God that has ever been attained 
on earth. God, by such a concept, degenerates into the 
contradiction of life, instead of being its transfiguration 
and eternal Yea. 

2. In Christianity there is the tendency of hostility 
to life and hatred of nature and reality. In this hatred 
lies its motive force, the only driving power at the root 
of Christianity. Its ends are poisoning, the calumniation 
and the denial of life, the contempt of the body, the 
degradation and self-pollution of man by virtue of the 
concept—sin. Sin, or the concept of guilt, leads to the 
corruption of souls. Christianity can be understood only 
in relation to the soil out of which it grew. It is not a 
counter-movement against the Jewish instinct, but its 
rational outcome. When the cowardly, effeminate, and 
sugary gang of Jews found themselves surrounded by 
the upright, virile and noble natures of the Romans, 
and were confronted with the possibility of being wiped 
out by the latter, they invented the Christian code of 
love and gentleness and non-resistance to preserve 
themselves. Christianity is built upon the rancour of 
the sick. Its instinct is directed against the sound 
and the healthy. Everything well-constituted, proud, 
high-spirited, beautiful, full of wisdom, is offensive 
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to its ears and eyes. Christianity has sided with .every¬ 
thing weak, low, and botched. It has corrupted the 
reason of the strongest intellects by teaching that the 
highest values of intellectuality are sinful, misleading 
and full of temptations. Christianity is called the religion 
of pity, and pity is a drain on life and vital energy, and 
by it suffering is multiplied a thousandfold. In Christi¬ 
anity all the instincts of the subjugated and oppressed 
come to the fore: it is the lowest classes who seek their 
salvation in this religion. There is besides the hatred of 
the senses and of joy in general. Christianity is in need 
of illness to have its beliefs accepted, just as ancient 
Greece was for a like purpose in need of superabundance 
of health. To render feeble is the Christian recipe for 
civilisation. 

3. The poisonous seed of the doctrine of " equal 
rights for all ” has been sown broadcast with the greatest 
thoroughness by Cliristianity, which had waged a deadly 
war upon all feeling of reverence and distance between 
man and man. The anarchist and the Christian are off¬ 
springs of the same womb. 

4. Christ’s symbolism of “ the innermost things ” 
lies beyond the pale of all religion, all history, all natural 
science, all experience of the world, all knowledge, all 
politics, all psychology, all books and all art. 

5. In Christianity there is the hatred of all those who 
do not share one’s views. Judge not! say the Christians, 
but they despatch without hesitation all those to hell 
who stand in their way. 

6. Faith simply means the refusal to know what is 
true. If, therefore, faith is above all necessary to a 
Christian, then reason, knowledge and scientific research 
must be brought into evil repute, and the road to truth 
becomes the forbidden road. 

7. The principle of " Christian love ” insists on being 
well-paid, as is made apparent in Matt. vi. 15 and 33; 
Luke vi. 23; I. Cor. iii. 14 and 17, and I. Cor. vi. 2. 

8. The Christian Church is built up in complete con- 
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tradiction of the Gospel, and it has ever shown deadly 
hostility, to all honesty, to all loftiness, to all frank and 
kindly humanity. The Christian notion of guilt and 
punishment and the so-called moral order of the universe, 
was invented to oppose science—that is, to oppose the 
deliverance of man from the priest. The Christian priest 
lives upon "sins,” and is the most dangerous kind of 
parasite as being the actual venomous spider of existence. 

9. When the centre of gravity of life is laid, not in 
life, but in a beyond, life is utterly robbed of its balance. 
The great lie of personal immortality destroys all reason. 
Such miserable elevation of personal vanity, such 
magnification of every kind of selfishness to infinity, 
cannot be branded with sufficient contempt. 

10. The Christians exact those virtues of which the}r 
themselves happen to be capable. They assume the 
grand airs of struggling for virtue: as a matter of fact 
they do only what they cannot help doing. 

n. In vain have I sought for a single sympathetic 
feature in the New Testament. There is not a trace of 
freedom, kindliness, open-heartedness and honesty to be 
found in it. 

12. With this I will now conclude and pronounce my 
judgment. I condemn Christianity, and confront it 
with the most terrible accusation that an accuser has 
ever had in his mouth. To my mind it is the greatest 
of all conceivable corruptions. The Christian Church 
allowed nothing to escape from its corruption; it con¬ 
verted every value into its opposite, every truth into 
a lie, and every honest impulse into an ignominy of the 
soul. To abolish any sort of distress was opposed to its 
profoundest interests; for its very existence depended 
on states of distress; it created states of distress in order 
to make itself immortal. The cross was the trade-mark 
of the most subterranean form of conspiracy that has ever 
existed,—against health, beauty, well-constitutedness, 
nay, more, against Life itself. This eternal accusation 
against Christianity I would fain write on all walls, 
wherever there are walls,—I have letters with which 
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I can make even the blind see. I call Christianity the 
one great curse, the one enormous and innermost per¬ 
version, the one great instinct of revenge, for which no 
means are too venomous, too underhand, too under¬ 
ground and too petty. I call it the one immortal blemish 
of mankind. 

This, indeed, is a grave indictment of Christi¬ 
anity! How far it is true and justifiable, each 
reader will summon his own experience of life and 
his knowledge of Christian creed to his aid and 
judge for himself. For myself the preceding ten 
chapters are, I think, a sufficient answer. I shall, 
however, supplement that answer by a hurried 
examination of each separate charge. But before 
doing so, I should like to draw the reader's 
attention to two salient features of the accusa¬ 
tion of which he must never quit hold, if he wants 
to do justice to Nietzsche and meet him fairly 
and squarely and in a truly Christian spirit. 

In the first place he will take particular note of 
the fact that Nietzsche nowhere expressly levels 
his accusations against Christ personally, but 
against Christianity, or what ordinarily passes 
under that name, and which is sometimes not 
inappropriately called Churchianity or Crossti- 
anity. For Christ himself as a man, apart from 
his peculiar theory of life, Nietzsche has nothing 
but the highest respect and the most profound 
reverence. Witness the following: ‘‘With a 
little terminological laxity Jesus might be called 
a ‘ free spirit ’—he cares not a jot for anything 
that is established: the letter killeth, everything 
fixed killeth. The idea, experience, ‘ life ’ as he 
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alone knows it, is, according to him, opposed to 
every kind of word, formula, law, faith, and 
dogma. . . . Only we spirits that have become 
free possess the necessary condition for under¬ 
standing something of this which nineteen 
centuries have misunderstood. . . . This ' mes¬ 
senger of glad tidings ’ died as he lived and as he 
taught —not in order ‘ to save mankind,’ but in 
order to show how one ought to live. It was a 
mode of life that he bequeathed to mankind, 
his behaviour before his judges, his attitude 
towards his executioners, his accusers, and all 
kinds of calumny and scorn,—his demeanour 
on the cross. He offers no resistance; he does 
not defend his rights; he takes no step to ward 
off the most extreme consequences, he does 
more,—he provokes them. And he prays, suffers 
and loves with those, in those, who treat him ill. 
. . . Not to defend one’s self, not to show anger, 
not to hold anyone responsible. . . . But to 
refrain from resisting even the evil one, to love 
him,—that is Christ’s mode and ideal of life.” 
Then, in the second place, let the reader remember 
that, however extravagant and censorious, wild 
and unbalanced Nietzsche’s criticism of Christi¬ 
anity may appear to a strict and devout Chris¬ 
tian/it is the most perfectly frank and fearless 
criticism we know of, and as such it merits our 
best attention and impartial hearing. 

Taking up the first accusation, we have in the 
first and second chapters spoken of the peculiar 
shortcomings of the Christian concept of the 
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Godhead. Such a one-sided idea of God, as that 
of love, goodness, and powerfulness all compact, 
offers serious difficulties when we come to discuss 
the problem of evil. For a man of ordinary 
intelligence would naturally argue: “ If God is, 
as Christianity would have me believe, all-good 
and all-powerful, why could He not bring to an 
end the evil and wickedness I see around me ? 
As no one can question the prevalence of evil 
and wickedness, and as everything in heaven and 
on earth is of God’s own design and creation, 
I naturally come to the conclusion that God is 
either not all-good or not all-powerful.” To such 
a line of argument Christianity, logically speaking, 
can furnish no answer. If it attempts to answer 
it, as it has done before now, by saying that God 
permits evil in order to let his rational creatures 
make a free use of their will, and mould for good 
or evil their owm destiny, it may be at once tra¬ 
versed by saying that such an argument still 
leaves the Creator the author of evil, and that 
would be fatal to its fundamental assumption 
that God is " the quintessence of all-goodness.” 

As regards the second accusation, if the doctrine 
of Christ is to be accepted as it has been ordinarily 
interpreted by the Church, and undue emphasis 
laid on certain cryptic sayings of his, there is no 
doubt as to the general validity of the charge: 
that there is in Christianity a distinct and in¬ 
disputable hostility manifested towards life, the 
senses, and joy in general. But in the chapters 
on Worldliness and on Eternity we have seen 
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how one-sided and misleading such an inter¬ 
pretation is. Again, when we consider the naked 
contents of certain texts—such as Matt. ix. 2; 
Luke xiv. 12, 13; Coloss. iii. 3; James iv. 4, 9; 
v. 1; I. Cor. i. 20 et seq .—we no longer wonder 
that Nietzsche, accepting the texts literally as 
they stood, should think that Christianity had 
a settled hatred of all that was wise and well- 
constituted, and consistently sided with every¬ 
thing base and botched. 

When we come to the third accusation, we find 
that apart from his one particular admission of 
the relative inequality of talent and character, 
the general trend of Christ’s teaching is most 
decidedly for " equal rights for all.” The doctrine 
of Equality, unless interpreted and acted upon 
in a certain higher and larger sense of advanced 
individualism as expounded in the foregoing 
chapter on Love, is apt to lose, what Bernard 
Shaw calls, its sacred mystery, and become a 
political dogma of the most mischievous and 
dangerous type, good only for breeding intemper¬ 
ance and insolence, disorder and lawlessness 
among the proletariat of the world. 

The particular charge contained in the fourth 
accusation against Christ’s inner teaching and 
the general one against his personality—that he 
had no first-hand knowledge of family-life, that 
he manifested a sort of superior contempt of the 
trade and business of life, that he took no interest 
whatever in the political welfare of his people, 
that he had no particular conception of the duties 
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of man as a citizen, and was wholly ignorant of 
everything pertaining to arts and sciences, and 
the various elegancies and embellishments of life 
which they brought in theii train,—are frequently 
made in order to question the value and validity 
of his teaching for common acceptance. In this 
work-a-day world of ours the many shortcomings 
laid bare in these charges would be considered 
serious deficiencies even in one who aspired to 
the leadership of a small group of men, but in 
a world-teacher with entire humanity in statu 
ftnfiillari they should at all times be held as 
positive defects negativing on their bare recital 
the whole force of his teaching. This last line 
of argument, be it remembered, can stand only 
on the assumption that knowledge and experience 
are the sine qua non of sound, effective teaching. 
But Imagination is a mightier force that covers 
with its magical span all that experience and 
knowledge have to teach and infinitely more. 
If anyone had imagination of a magnitude and 
intensity that could render knowledge and 
experience superfluous, Christ certainly was that 
one. So what would be considered positive defects 
in the case of every other world-teacher, were no 
defects at all in that of a teacher of Christ’s 
wonderful imagination. 

There is a great deal of substance in the fifth 
accusation. Christ enjoined his disciples not to 
judge at all, and if constrained to judge, to be 
charitable and merciful in the expression of their 
opinions and judgments, and yet he himself, as 
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we noticed in the third chapter, appeared to have 
had no special mercy or charity for the Scribes 
and Pharisees, for the head priests and the elders 
of the people who thwarted his purpose or turned 
away from his teaching. 

The sixth accusation is based partly on a 
perverted reading of Christ’s teaching on Faith, 
and mostly on the supposition that Truth lies 
within the four corners of reason and senses, 
human knowledge and scientific research, and 
that everything outside them belongs to the realm 
of fancy and conjecture, and is therefore unworthy 
of a rational creature’s serious consideration. 

As is so evident, the seventh accusation is the 
outcome of a complete and reprehensible mis¬ 
reading of Christ’s words. A noble sentiment, 
the nature of which all could discover who would 
but bring the will to discover it, is thus wholly 
perverted through inexcusable carelessness and 
ingrained ill-will and bias. 

As to the eighth accusation, we must in the 
first place acknowledge and readily admit the 
importance and unique position of the Church 
in the body politic and social of the Early and 
Middle Ages. How it, for instance, stood for 
justice against brute force, for culture against 
ignorance, for beauty and art against ugliness 
and barbarism,—in other words, for all that lent 
ideality to human life and lifted it above the 
vulgar level of daily needs and bodily desires. 
When, however, we have said all that is to be 
said for the Church, the fact nevertheless re- 
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mains that the Church has considerably strayed 
from, and in some cases entirely perverted, the 
pure Gospel teaching. Consequently, Nietzsche’s 
strong condemnation of the modern Church is in 
a large measure justified by facts. 

The charge of Other-worldliness contained in 
the ninth accusation against Christianity, we 
have already examined in the chapter on Eternity, 
and found that it originated in an undue emphasis 
being laid on a particular part of Christ’s doc¬ 
trine, by no means the most important. As to 
Nietzsche's strong comments on what he chooses 
to call " the great lie of personal immortality,” 
the preceding chapter furnishes a direct and, I 
believe, a complete answer. 

The tenth accusation touches a weakness in¬ 
grained in the fundamental constitution of man. 
The weakness is of a type which is not peculiar 
to any creed or class of men, so it is manifestly 
unfair on the part of Nietzsche to charge the 
Christians as a class with what is noticeable in 
humanity as a whole. 

The charges contained in the last two accusa¬ 
tions are so very biassed and so preposterously 
sweeping that they defeat their own end, and in 
the mouth of any other man of lesser intellect 
or lesser sincerity would have, on the bare 
recital of them, stood condemned. But with a 
seeker after truth of Nietzsche’s earnestness, 
integrity and attainments, it is quite a different 
matter. However much we may disapprove of 
his condemnation of Christianity, and whatever 
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strong opinion we might hold on his philosophy 
as a whole, we shall indeed have known the 
Saviour to little purpose, if we have not already 
firmly laid to heart his great lessons of Patience 
and Tolerance, and learnt to look upon the hatred 
and ill-will of our opponents not as hindrances, 
but as furtherances of what is just, true and holy. 
In fact, I believe the spirit in which a Christian 
meets Nietzsche is as fine a test as could be devised 
to ascertain the reality and depth of the Christian 
feeling in him. In the foregoing pages we saw 
wherein Christ and Nietzsche agreed, and wherein 
they differed; let us now finally see in what their 
ideal of perfect manhood consisted, and wherein 
their ideas about the grand aim and purpose of 
human creation as a whole differed. 

As is well known, Nietzsche’s ideal of perfect 
manhood was what he called the Superman. 
What he exactly meant by the Superman, 
Nietzsche nowhere definitely states; but we hear 
enough about him in his fourteen published works 
to give us a fairly good idea of the build of that 
wonderful creature’s mind and body. Primarily 
and above all, the Superman must possess a per¬ 
fectly sound body—so perfectly sound, indeed, 
that he should always be brimming over with a 
redundance of rude health and animal vigour. 
The idea of Redundancy is at the very core of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, and must be fully grasped 
in order to understand his great and original 
theory of life—namely, that all that has led to 
the advancement of the species Man and re- 
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dounded to his glory is the outcome of his surplus 
energy and vitality. With such a body brimming 
over with rude animal vigour and health, the 
Superman in the next place must be absolutely 
dependent on his own individual mental organisa¬ 
tion and so perfectly confident of its soundness 
that he,—snapping his fingers at all our present 
trumpery ideals of right, duty, honour, justice, 
religion and decency,—must have the daring to 
set up a code of morals of his own, and the courage 
to act on it regardless of consequences, incident¬ 
ally accepting moral obligations beyond present 
' human endurance. This last brings us to the 
supreme purpose and ideal of the Superman— 
namely, to Surpass Himself. His mission in life 
is not to make the best of himself or do the most 
good he can to others, but to experiment with 
! himself in order to attain the unattainable, to 
realise the unrealisable, to tackle the dangerous 
, and make possible the impossible. What is attain¬ 
able or realisable, possible or without danger, 
has no meaning or value for the Superman,—the 
passion and power of his existence being wholly 
consumed in breaking the shackles of human limi¬ 
tations in the matter of physical endurance and 
daring, and extending its intellectual bounds un¬ 
limitedly in the direction of imagination and crea¬ 
tiveness. That low man— 

seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 
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That low man goes on adding one to one. 

His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit. 

Such being Nietzsche’s ideal of perfect man¬ 
hood, the energies of humanity at large were 
to be wholly employed in creating conditions 
necessary for the production of this marvel of 
mankind, and in ruthlessly eradicating certain 
others which militate against his coming. Of 
these militating conditions the feeble and the 
foolish, the base and the botched, formed, thought 
Nietzsche, the most substantial part, and so 
nothing must be done to protect or perpetuate 
them, but every facility, on the contrary, afforded 
to Nature to let her bring into full play her great 
law of survival of the fittest, and wipe the unfit 
and decrepit of humanity out of existence. 

So here is Nietzsche's ideal of perfect manhood 
—a strong, virile creature, full of rude health 
and intellectual vigour, with an overmastering 
will and a daring to match, ever saying Yea to 
life, knowing nothing of fear or anxiety, sorrow 
or suffering, and wholly absorbed in the one 
supreme, dominating purpose of elevating the 
type Man, and in the execution of that aim allow¬ 
ing no ties of family, no claims of society, no 
demands of morality, no dictates of conscience, 
no sentiments of humanity whatever to stand in 
the way. And Nietzsche’s perfected world would 
be peopled by well-made, well-looking creatures, 
healthy and happy, innocent of all ideas of sin 
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and morality, experiencing little or nothing of 
distress and degradation, sorrow and suffering, 
anxiety and care, and bending all their talents 
and energy to the one absorbing task of bringing 
about, requisite conditions for the production of 
their ideal of humanity—the Superman. 

Looking at these ideals of Nietzsche’s of per¬ 
fected manhood and of a perfected world from 
an entirely detached standpoint, one can find 
nothing about them that is radically wrong. 
On the contrary, there is in them much to be 
admired, not a little that is worthy of imitation, 
and particular parts of them—those, for instance, 
of being free from the fears and anxieties of life 
—Christ himself would have approved of and en¬ 
dorsed, though necessarily with a different end 
in view. But looking at them en masse from 
Christ’s own standpoint of life, these ideals are 
radically wrong and wholly inadmissible. To 
be wholly happy and healthy and to knock all 
sense and experience of sorrow and suffering, 
distress and degradation out of man’s life, was 
to Christ like knocking all sense and purpose 
out of existence itself. For according to him the 
whole scheme of things was designed for the 
building up of the human soul. And while perfect 
health and happiness were not at all essential for 
this purpose, and their even and unbroken con¬ 
tinuance might actually and seriously jeopardise 
the growth of the soul, sorrow and suffering, dis¬ 
tress and degradation were, on the other hand, 
of immediate and primary 7 import to its develop- 
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ment and uplift. Consequent!} 7 , Christ’s ideal of 
perfected manhood was of a totally different 
nature. It had nothing whatever to do with a 
man’s strength or health or happiness or even 
intellect, but was wholly concerned with his soul. 
That man, according to Christ, was perfect who, 
having acquired through trials and temptations 
that beset his path a complete mastery over his 
varied passions and appetites, fears and doubts, 
felt at one with all his fellow-men, whether 
friends or enemies, through exercising to the 
utmost of his power and ability the Christian 
ideals of love and forbearance, help and forgive¬ 
ness. Such being Christ’s ideal of perfected 
manhood, his ideal of a perfected w 7 orld naturally 
followed suit and did not aim at doing away with 
the weak and foolish, the halt and the diseased, 
but having all kinds and conditions of men, 
both strong and weak, wise and foolish, halt and 
whole-limbed, sound and diseased, all living in 
happy harmony and affording mutual help and 
strength to one another in the various wants and 
infirmities of life, so that the true greatness of 
the strong lay in ministering to the needs and 
necessities of the weak, of the wise to those of the 
foolish, of the whole-limbed to those of the halt, 
and of the sound to those of the diseased and the 
decrepit. Saith the Saviour: " But whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be your minister ; 
and whosoever wall be chief among you, let him 
be your servant: Even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
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This, on the face of it, looks a one-sided arrange¬ 
ment, and contrary to all the known laws of 
nature, which generally lean in the direction of 
making the weak minister to the strong and the 
foolish to the wise, and not vice versa as Christ 
taught and enjoined. But then Christ in laying 
down his laws of life was never swayed by the 
fixed, soulless laws of nature any more than by 
the rigid, ruthless laws of men. Notwithstanding 
what he said to the contrary on a particular 
occasion, 1 he systematically created his own 
laws of life, which, as we have seen, are mainly 
concerned with the spiritual side of a man’s life. 
From this spiritual standpoint, the theory of 
life propounded by Christ was not at all one¬ 
sided, for the strong and the sound stood dis¬ 
tinctly to gain by ministering to the needs and 
necessities of the weak and the diseased, inas¬ 
much as, by parting with their physical strength 
and health for the benefit of their less fortunate 
brethren, they gained tremendously in spiritual 
strength and health, which according to the 
Saviour’s ideas were of incomparably greater 
moment to the real welfare and well-being of a 
human being. Thus on Christ’s principles the 
base and the botched—far from being a drain on 
the life and vitality of the strong-limbed and the 
lofty-minded, as Nietzsche and thinkers of his 
way of thought believed and taught,—actually 
ministered, all unknown to themselves, to the 
advancement and uplift of their benefactors’ 
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souls. " You are foolish, and without excuse 
foolish,” so would Christ say to Nietzsche and 
other Antichrists of his type, “ in speaking of the 
‘ superiority ' of the one side over the other, as 
if the strong and the weak, the healthy and the 
diseased could be compared in similar things. 
Each has what the other has not, as each com¬ 
pletes and is completed by the other. And the 
happiness and well-being of both depends on 
each asking and receiving from the other what 
the other only can give.” Hence the fundamental 
principle, on which the whole social philosophy 
of Christ rests, is—that every human being, no 
matter whether good or bad, white or black, 
diseased or demented, criminal or cannibal, 
has an absolute value of its own 1 ; as such, the 
moie handicapped it is in the struggle of existence, 
the greater claim it has on the help and considera¬ 
tion of others. On the other hand, the basic idea 
on which Nietzsche has reared up his social 
philosophy is that no human being whatever has 
any absolute value of its own except in so far as 
it subserves the grand aim and purpose of all 
existence—namely, the Survival of the Fittest, 
in the largest and the highest sense of that ex¬ 
pression. " Surpass, ye higher men,” exhorts 
Nietzsche in perhaps the most impassioned page 

1 Tennyson has beautifully embodied this fundamental tenet 
of Christianity in his In Memoriam: 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroy’d, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete, 
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of his masterpiece, 1 " the petty policy, the sand- 
grain considerateness, the ant-hill trumpery, the 
pitiable comfortableness, the happiness of the 
greatest number and the long ct cetera of petty 
virtues. Surpass them, O, my brethren, those 
petty virtues and the petty people, for Man 
must become better and eviler. So do I teach. 
The evilest is necessary for the Superman’s best.” 

" Even so do I teach! ” the ever-living voice 
of Christ would retort. “ The evilest is necessary 
even for my Superman’s best. That was why I 
most emphatically enjoined in the first instance 
—Resist not Evil, and most particularly pleaded 
in the last resort—Destroy not Evil, even though 
it take the shape of a madman or a murderer. 
For I equally believe that the evilest being 
imaginable has an absolute value of its own, 
inasmuch as it is necessary for awakening, quick¬ 
ening, and drawing out to the last little ounce all 
that is best and worthiest in the soul of the Super¬ 
man after my own heart and ideal.” 

The reader will naturally remark: " If, as you 
say, both Christ and Nietzsche believed in the 
ideal of a Superman and in the creed that all 
evil has an absolute value and utility of its own, 
then the natuial conclusion one comes to is that, 
however much they may differ in other things, in 
this particular matter they both held similar and 
identical beliefs.” They both undoubtedly held 
similar beliefs in the matter, though not identical. 
An example of a Superman after each one’s 

1 Thus Spake Zaralhustra, lxxiii. §§ 3, 5. 
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heart and ideal would establish their common 
belief in the heroic element in man, and at the 
same time indicate how widely and radically 
they differed in the particular application of that 
common belief of theirs. To give the examples, 
Father Damien would be a hero after Christ’s 
heart, while Captain Scott of South Pole fame 
would be after Nietzsche’s. To spend one’s 
health and strength in bringing a ray of light 
and joy or a moment of comfort and solace into 
the life of the unclean outcasts and the despised 
of men, and incidentally to court and eventually 
to fall a victim to the loathsome disease itself, 
would be, according to Christ—the most glorious 
manifestation of one type of superior manhood. 
But according to Nietzsche, for a strong, healthy 
man to pass the best part of his life in making 
the diseased refuse and offal of humanity live a 
little longer and a little happier, and then eventu¬ 
ally to become a piece of diseased humanity 
himself, would be a most inglorious, insane, and 
almost criminal perversion of his strength and 
manhood. While to him only a man of Captain 
Scott’s type,—who delighted in taking up burdens 
which would crush most other men, and who, 
defying the unimaginable rigours and hardships 
of the Arctic Regions, estabished a dominion of 
invincible human will and endurance over the 
wild forces of nature,—really advanced the cause 
of humanity and shed lustre on its name. To 
Christ, however, the great Captain’s feat would 
have meant after all a lamentable waste of human 
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will and energy for mere imaginative glory and 
the satisfaction of personal ambition, that did 
nobody any good and actually ended in the loss 
of some brave lives which might have been 
better employed in furthering the material well¬ 
being and spiritual welfare of humanity at large. 

From the above it is evident how widely and 
fundamentally Christ and Nietzsche differ in 
their ideals of heroism. It will be also evident 
that in our present state of society we cannot 
do without either Father Damien or Captain 
Scott, and both these types of heroic manhood 
are absolutely needed for the satisfaction of 
certain higher demands of the human heart and 
imagination. The Nietzschean type is needed 
to keep the strength and virility of manhood, 
while the Christian type to infuse gentleness and 
affection in the normally callous heart of man. 
Each type, besides, serves as a corrective to the 
other. In each type, as in each union of sexes, 
harmony and perfection depend on the due 
balance of the opposite qualities, and it is only 
the " falsehood of extremes " which leads to 
discord and insanity. The Nietzschean whose 
strength and hardihood are not tempered by 
the Christian ideals of gentleness and affection 
becomes inhuman and brutal, as humanity 
found to its cost in the last war. While the 
Christian who allowed his extreme tenderness of 
the heart and affection to run away with him 
becomes soft and effeminate and an object of 
pity and contempt to all well-organised, health}?- 
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minded men, as some of the extreme types of 
Conscientious Objectors had become in and out¬ 
side of England during the last world conflict. 

When all is said that could be said against 
Christ’s personality, and the most formidable 
arguments levelled against his creed, the fact 
none the less remains that no personality that we 
know of in recorded time had so captured the 
heart and imagination of humanity with that 
ease and tenacity which he had, nor had any 
creed so immediately and so profoundly moulded 
human destiny as his had and will continue to 
do! What is the reason for this miracle? Does his 
personality awaken some still-unawakened chord 
of the human heart? Does his creed touch some 
secret spring, deep down the abysmal depths of 
the human soul? Or do they both, creed and 
personality, satisfy some still-unsatisfied element 
in human life? That or whatever else the reason 
may be, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
around that Nazarene of obscure birth and little 
culture has gathered a halo of glory which no 
hero of history or knight of romance has ever 
attained or even approached. That such a simple 
personality and such a simple creed should have 
ruled the mind and impulse of the world for 
centuries together is a miracle far surpassing the 
accumulated force of all his miracles taken to¬ 
gether. And it is not to be wondered at that this 
should have been so! For Christ is the Better 
Mind of Humanity, as His Creed its Still Small 
Voice. 
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At a time when the world was little known, 
and what little known of it was fast disintegrating, 
Christ took in the whole problem of humanity and 
insisted on treating it as one. For this reason, in 
a similar state of the world’s affairs, our sympathy 
naturally goes back to him as to a kindred spirit. 
The New Earth he aspired to create, like that 
which we feel the necessity of creating, needed 
the surest of foundations. He could find no basis 
for it except in a real Change of Heart. Nor shall 
we find any basis for a permanent settlement of 
our present clashing class interests, irreconcileable 
national differences and indefensible colour pre¬ 
judices, except in the same old remedy of a 
genuine conversion of man’s heart. 

This or whatever other basis we may adopt 
to meet the present requirements of our own 
individual self and of humanity as a whole, let 
us never forget the fact which lies at the core 
of Christ’s whole creed and personality, and which 
I have striven in chapter after chapter to bring 
before the reader’s mind, by way of incidental 
suggestion or in so many definite words, that 
Christianity is above all and beyond compare a 
Spirit. As such it primarily aims at infusing a 
New Spirit into the world. And It is a Spirit 
which ever strives to bring about an ideal eleva¬ 
tion of the human heart and feeling, to intro¬ 
duce an element of real superior-mindedness in 
the opinions and judgments of men, and to 
secure fundamental justice and harmony by 
awakening the ideas and proving the possibilities 
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of a common human consciousness and a common 
human will in the dealings and commerce of the 
world at large. Such a Spirit, it is evident, could 
not be confined to any sect or race of men, nor 
to any zone or division of the world, but must 
prove eventually a thing of common utility and 
universal validity. 

Christianity, viewed from this higher stand¬ 
point, is something radically different from all 
other philosophies and moralities, creeds and 
religions of the world. As such it can have no 
rivalry with any one of them, but on the contrary 
can always be relied upon to supplement and in 
a sense complete every one of them. A staunch 
Buddhist or an orthodox Brahmin, a devout 
Mahomedan or a zealous Zoroastrian, and even a 
Jew of the old school, might all unhesitatingly 
subscribe to it without the smallest fear of con¬ 
travening their own special set of religious scruples 
and susceptibilities, and with a decided advantage 
to the general stock of their philosophical ideas 
and beliefs. It is in this spirit that one ought to 
approach the mystical being that came into the 
world one night nineteen centuries ago, and it 
is in this spirit one must take up the wonderful 
message that was then delivered to mankind 
on the banks of the Jordan—that message above 
all other messages—THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST. 
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